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Today In Oklahoma 


ome of my earliest childhcKjd 
memories involve trees* Our 
i ^ backyard trechouse was a 
soothing hideaway when I 
needed to escape the stresses of living 
with three brothers* 

I’hcn there was the tiny pecan tree 
sapling which Dad transplanted from 
the Seminole County Courthouse lawn 
to our yard. A descen- 
dant of the famous 
Seminole Indian tribal 
whipping tree, which 
continues to grow in 
front of the court- 
house, our tiny tree 
flourished and pro- 
vided us with pecans. 

It served as a reminder 
of how^ the Indians 
always kept their word 
and returned to the tree 
for punishment of their 
misdeeds* 

In this issue, Burk- 
hard BilgerwTites about 
how the state's forests 

have evolved and the 

efforts to save the hardwoods of sotith- 
eastern Oklahoma. dVees have played 
a significant role throughout the state's 
history* Early day settlers needed trees 
tor fuel and building materials. In 1935, 
Mangum was selected by the federal 
government as the first site for 3,000 
miles of broad-tree sheiierbelts extend- 
ing from Texas to Canada to help con- 
trol soil erosifjn. Some 20 million trees 
w’ere planted on 5,000 Oklahoma farms 
during the next few years to overcome 
the ravages of the Dust Bowl. Many of 
these trees are now diseased and dying* 
Oklahomans also share the w'orldwide 
concern of the greenhouse effect. 

Six years ago, Oklahoma's tree popu- 
lation got an unexpected boost. Green- 
leaf Nursery of Park Hill, the largest 
container nursery in the country, of- 
fered to provide trees — free of 



NiUi Hoiierts^ Okldhotm Cify 
freehmise h a htg hh mfh the 
j^mndkkh. If seven for lights 


charge — to state-owmed parks and golf 
courses. By August 1989, the nursery 
had donated more than $200,000 worth 
of trees and shrubs. 

The state was greener, but the story 
wasn't over. 

Since then, more than 45,000 trees 
have been planted at state facilities* 
Cnmmimities throughout the state will 
plant an added 50,000 
trees in their parks 
and beside highways 
on statehood day, No- 
vember 16* Employ- 
ees of the Division of 
State Parks, Green- 
leaf and American 
Nurser>^ Products of 
Tahlequah will also 
be handy to see that 
folks learn to properly 
plant and care for 
trees* 

re-greening of 
Oklahoma continues* 
Not only cow'boys 
and farmers, jockeys 
and polo players, but 
even Philharmonic and rock musicians, 
artists, ballet dancers, golfers, basket- 
ball players and horseshoe pitchers will 
be saluting the state’s favorite animal 
October 20-28. Among the events 
planned during the Festival of the 
Horse in the Oklahoma City area are 
thoroughbred racing, pro rodeo, celeb- 
rity golf, polo, fashion shows, concerts, 
h(>rseshoe pitching and basketball* 
Why, you can even buy a horse during 
the yearling sale. Should be fun. 

Some years back, when OU Press 
went in search of dustjacket blurbs for 
Danney Goble's book, “Oklahoma 
Politics, A J listor>%" former Speaker of 
the blouse Carl Albert was among those 
approached. “He wrote a real nice little 
letter back," recalls Goble* 

Later, Goble was contacted about 
Continued on page 6 
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A Patch of 
Sincerity 

Bob C^onsticn h;is always prided 
himself on the sinecriiy of his pump- 
kin patch, hut last October, he had 
the kind of encounter with 'nte 
Cireat i*umpkin that Linus has been 
promising Sally for an untold 
number of I lallo weens. “I looked 
our over the patch,'' he recalls, **and 
I saw this mtmsirotis pumpkin 
rolling through the rows. It had to be 
75 to H5 pounds/' 

In his three years of growing great 
big (joldcn Mammoths, Consticn 
had never seen anything quite like 
it. Lltimaieiy, the strange sighting 
was attributed not to The Great 
Pumpkin but to a strong forearmed 
child, who, told he could have any 
pumpkin in the patch, was eontent- 
edly pushing a pumpkin twice his 
sixe CO his parents' car. 

Still, Li nils, there's always next 
year. “No hypocrisy has been ap- 
plied to these fields/' Consticn 
quips. No Madison Avenue polish, 
either Plucking a pumpkin from 
the vine at Constien Farms still 
requires getting din under one's 
fingernails. The Constiens have yet 
to blab about their pumpkins to 
anyone who didn't ask about them 
first. (The pumpkins would still he a 
family secret if the mailman hadn't 
spied them on his route.) And to this 
day, no map exists to guide you to 
the patch. No sign announces when 
you've arrived. 



T4f “KVVr mjf m the vegetMe 

imiums, U V'/i? in the happiness business. ” 


Yet, each year, more than 1,.SCK) 
youngsters (thanks to their teachers) 
find their w ay to the Perkins farm. 
Each year, Constien sells out of pump- 
kins — more than 3,UOO last year. .And 
each year, the number of folks finding 
their way to his 87 acres by the Cimar- 
ron River grows. 

Discouraging folks from making the 
trek just seems to incite them. “We've 
had tw o groups w ho having heard 
about the pumpkin patch couldn't 
stand it,” says Constien. “They eamc 
out armed with flashlights/' 

Somewhere along the line Consticn 
decided to simply go with the flow. 
After all, he says, “It's as good as life 
gets, selling pumpkins to kids/' 



Philbrook Doubletake 


When the new wing of the Phil- 
hrook Museum of .Art in Tulsa opens 
October 7, its inaugural exhibition, 
chough first race, could well play sec- 
ond fiddle to the visual treat of the 
building itself. 

The w ing houses a museum 
school, restaurant, auditorium, 
museum offices and travel ing 
exhibition galleries. “A whole host of 
things/' says executive director 
Marcia Manhart, “to enhance and 
extend a visitor's experience at 
Philbrook/' 

It also frees the original Villa IMiil- 
brook to organize and showcase the 


m u se u m ' s p e rm a n e n t col I cct i on, w h i c h 
includes world-class Native American 
basketry and Italian Renaissance paint- 
ings, when it reopens after a major 
facelift next fall 

For example, “For rhe first time in 
59 years,” says Richard *1 ownsend, as- 
sociate curator of European an, “vve'll 
have all the Florentine paintings from 
the 14th centurv’ in one nmm. It will 
now be a real learning experience.” 

Lhc inaugural exhibition, “Treas- 
ures of American lYilk Art from the 
.Abby Aldrich Rockefeller I'olk Art 
(Center/' will nm October 7 through 
December 2. 


Tracy To Tbe 
Rescue 


Reading Dick 'Lracy in the newspaper 
has always been a hit personal for folks 
from Pawnee. Tracy's creator, Chester 
Gould, wa.s bom and raised in Pawnee 
(population 1,800), and though he 
settled as an adult in Woodstock, Illi- 
nois, Gould never quite shook his roots. 
Of the 200-plus characters he wTote into 
his ctimic strip over the years, a good 
many of the early ones were based on 
folks he'd know n as a boy in Pawnee, 
Billy \\ hiskers, a one-time, big-shot 
lawyer from Pawnee who spent his later 
years bewhiskered and in a shack sing- 
ing religious songs, was the inspiration 
for li.O. Plenty, And Pawnee old-timers 


aren't shy about pointing out chat Prune- 
face looks an awful lot like Lou Weir- 
man who used to work at the town's old 
hotel, “lie renamed them to protect rhe 
innocent, but evervxme from here 
recognized them/' says Darrell Gamhill, 
a sometime historian who sees economic 
opportunity for Pawnee in Hollywor>d's 
rcdisco\'cr\' of Lracy. 

The 65-y ear-old retiree holds Dick 
Tracy contests and writes newspaper 
columns chronicling GouldisniS“from 
the cartoonist's reason for making his 
villains so ugly (“because crime is ugly") 
to the Dick 'Lracy Christmas cards 
Gould used to send his Paw nee cousin, 
Clifford Maga. 

In one column, Gam bill obsenes: 






“Dick 'Lracy was Chester 
Gould's main man, but he gave 
him a tough time. By 1970, 

'Lracy had been: slugged, 
pistol- w hipped, tortured, 
b u rn ed , b ea tc n , froze n , eh I oro- 
formed, gassed, near drow 
knocked out cold, pressurized 
depressurized, dynamited, 
dragged by a car at 60 mph, scabbed, 
shot (27 bullets by 1955), mangled and 
crushed. And 'Lracy had lost roughly 50 
buhet-riddled hats (near misses)/’ 

Whew'. 

If Gamhill has his w av Traev will find 


rized. (W 


a safe haven on a wall in Pawnee, (Gould 


would get a screer named after him.) 
“It'll be a big colorful mural with Dick 
Lracy in his yellow hat and yellow rain- 
coat saying, 'Crime doesn't pay,' " 

I’he possibility of it all makes Gam bill 
beam. “We may have a traffic jam in 
dow ntow n Paw nee/' he predicts. 

Now wouldn't chat be something. 


.Se p te rn he r-Oect rbe r 1 99t ) 
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COCBTESV DAflBELL GAMBJLL 



Continued from page 4 
helping Albert write his memoirs. “We 
met in McAlester,” recalls Goble. 
“And that first day he brought up my 
book, ‘Oklahoma Politics,’ and made 
all kinds of corrections in it. He’d re- 
ally read it.” 

When Albert later officially re- 
quested Goble’s help in writing 
“Little Giant” for the OU Press, Goble 
didn’t hesitate. “It wasn’t his praise of 
my book but his critique of it that per- 
suaded me (to help him),” confides 
Goble. 

'fhe 'Pulsa historian interviewed 40 
to 50 of Albert’s political colleagues, 
staff and friends, sifted through some 
2 million pieces of paper and read ex- 
actly 13 boxes of biographical material. 
After a chapter was written, he would 
sit with Albert and read it word for 
word while Albert followed the text. 
About once a chapter, Albert would 
stop the narrative to question a state- 
ment of fact. Goble w ould assure him, 
“Yes, sir, I did research that.” Yet, 
Goble says, every time he double 
checked the point raised by Albert, 
“His memorv' was always right and my 
research was wTong.” 

Goble describes what inspired the 
little giant from Bug Tussle and the 
steps he took to become a major power 
in this issue. 

I vong-time Oklahoma Today photog- 
raphers Jim Argo and David Fitzger- 
ald w'ill be conducting a IMiotography 
Workshop September 21-23 at Roman 
Nose Resort. 4'his is an excellent pro- 
gram for those w ho would like to im- 
prove their skills before entering the 
Oklahoma Today photo contest which 
ends November 19. Call (800) 654- 
8240 for reservations, (^ost is $199 for 
single, $149 for double, rooms. 

You are going to love the 1991 Okla- 
homa Today scenic wall calendar. 
Adding interest to the 13 beautiful 
large color photographs are short his- 
torical highlights for each area along 
w^ith a map showing the state’s major 
lakes and rivers. Order forms for the 
calendar are on page 43 of this issue. 

— Sue Garter 


LETTERS 

I am an Okie temporarily stationed 
with the U.S. Navy on NA'FO Base 
Iceland. You and your staff w ill never 
know how good it feels to reach into my 
mailbox, the temperature outside is 40 
degrees and it has been one week since 
the last snow, and find my latest issue 
of Oklahoma Today. 

You never know' how much you miss 
a place until you are away from it. Your 
magazine brings me back to the real 
w^orld. I have been in every state ex- 
cept Montana and I still think Okla- 
homa is the best. 

Cliff Cranford 
Reykjavik, Iceland 

What a great issue Oklahoma To- 
day's “In Praise of Small Towns” is! 
Having just visited the Kiowa Museum 
at Carnegie, I heard about the issue 
there. 1 turned first to the article on N. 
Scott Momaday, then to the articles on 
small towns. Every article is as deeply 
warm-hearted as the towns they are 
about. The photographs and artw'ork 
are equal to the excellent writing. 

Your magazine certainly introduces 
the most hurried of travelers or the 
most rooted at home to the wonders of 
this marvelous state. A long-time 'Ful- 
san, I admit 1 didn’t know much about 
the rest of Oklahoma until I became an 
artist-in-residence traveling to the 
schools in the small towms of Okla- 
homa. 

'Thank you for a magazine up to the 
spirit of Oklahoma. 

Alice Lindsay Price 
Tulsa 

Your last issue, the one about the 
appeal of small-tow n life, was to have 
been our last issue. We liked the maga- 
zine, but my w ife had decided to let the 
subscription expire, because she found 
she often didn’t have time to read 
enough to make it w'orthwhile. We 
reversed that decision when we got — 
and read — the issue with stories on 


Route 66, the two old friends, the man 
behind the Sonic restaurants, and so 
on. I shouldn’t omit Scott Momaday’s 
article, either. 'That issue sold us for 
two more years. Keep ’em cornin’. 

Ed Frost 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

I was ver>^ impressed w ith the port- 
folio “Findinga Middle Ground” w hich 
appeared in the March-April 1990 is- 
sue of Oklahoma Today. It was interest- 
ing to compare both the differences 
and similarities of the communities of 
Kenton and 'Tom. 

It would also be of interest to see 
such a portfolio featuring the north- 
eastern portion of the state (Ottawa 
County) in comparison with the ex- 
treme southwest (Harmon County). 

'Thank you for featuring such a fine 
portfolio in Oklahoma Today. 

Fred G. Naifeh 
Wagoner 

You need to do a feature about 
“'The Wilds” located northeast of El 
Reno. Wonderful, wonderful food and 
rustic atmosphere down on the farm for 
families to enjoy. 

Frances Kehnemund 
Enid 

We couldn't agree with you more. The 
WUds is a very Oklahoma destination, and 
on page 41 of this issue writer Paula Burton 
takes us on a tour of the Wilds' spread. 


NEXT ISSUE: It is doubtful that 
any other state in the union has given 
the world as many Native American 
painters as Oklahoma. In this special 
issue we’ll introduce you to some 
Oklahoma Native American artists 
who have gained international atten- 
tion as well as those who arc just 
beginning to make a name for them- 
selves. We’ll also visit the folk arti- 
sans — beadworkers, mctalsmiths and 
dollmakcrs — who keep traditional 
Native American art flourishing in the 
Sooner State. All this and a photo 
essay on Oklahoma tribesmen in the 
Novcmbcr-Dcccmbcr issue of Okla- 
homa Today. 
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Scout's Honor 

As a Cheyenne scout, Standing Bird straddled the historic 
line between Indian and Oklahoma Territories. 


warm March sun shines 
down on a hill, two miles 
north of Clinton. On the hill- 
top, Ew^o dozen persons 
huddle at a tiny Indian cemetery. A 
brij^ht, new marble headstone is bein^^ 
installed at the grave of Henry Stand- 
ing Bird, a Southern Cheyenne who 
served as a scout out of Fort Reno in 
1886. 

Sixty-seven years after his death, the 
Veterans Administration has given a 
monument for his grave. In doing so, it 
acknosviedges Standing Bird’s scr\icc 
CO the I mi ted States as documented by 
John Sipes, Jn, a family historian and 
the scout's great-grandson. 

This afternoon, rarely heard sounds 
waft over the knoll — Indian chants, a 
bugle rendition of “Taps,’’ a rifle salute 
fired by an honor guard from the Viet- 
nam Era Veterans Inter-Tribal Associa- 
tion, Cheyenne chief Laird Comet- 
sevah and headsman Lyle Red bird 
lead traditional Cheyenne rituals: an 
Indian prayer and blessing, the smok- 
ing and passing of a ceremonial pipe 
and committing of the pipe ashes, to- 
gether with bits of food and drink, to 
the earth for use of the spirit on its trav- 
els to the home of the departed. 

orn in Nebraska in 1864, We-chc- 
ni-esc (his Cheyenne name) 
served as an army scout during Indian 
Terri corse’s trans ition from reser\ ation 
CO land-run site. Chosen for their relia- 
bility and bravery^ the scouts policed 
the Cheyenne- Arapaho reservation, 
served as couriers, contended with 
clashes between cowboys and Indians, 
dealt with white landseekers, uncov- 
ered w' his key peddlers and escorted 
cattle drives. Some died in the line of 



A Seminole uw staff marked Skmding Hi rd*s 
grave during the memorial service, loaned by 
the Indian honor guard. 


duty. As law enforcers, scouts helped 
prepare Indian rcrritoiy for statehood. 

Various tribesmen serv'ed as scouts in 
w hat became w'cscern Oklahoma. Ser- 
geant LSce-O helped General Hugh 
Scott dissuade the Kiowas and Apaches 
from joining the Ghost Dance, a fun- 
damental movement that promised the 
return of the buffalo. Hunting Horse, 
a Kiowa, enlisted at Fort Sill as a scout 
in General Custer’s Seventh (Cavalry, 
which forcibly moved the Sioux in 
Montana onto reservations. 

Other Plains warriors refused to 
become Army scouts, even when of- 
fered a chance to combat an enemy 
tribe. Chief Kias, was not among IZO 
Cheyenne and Arapaho males who en- 


listed after being told it was a way to 
protect tribal lands. “I didn’t join the 
scouts because my father cedd me the 
boys who joined would look silly, 
would get their hair cut and would 
adopt white man’s ways,” Kias said. 

In reality, scouts were used by the 
government (often against other Indi- 
ans) but rarely welcomed into the fold. 
Henry Standing Bird, for example, 
never enjoyed U.S. citizenship. The 
privilege w^as denied .American Indians 
until 1924, the year after his death. 

In 1892, one Indian agent described 
Standing Bird as a former “blanket 
Indian” w'ho, in five years of life on his 
320 acres, “raised and dug 30 bushels 
of Irish potatoes, had a good field of 
corn and kaffir corn, and had four acres 
of the finest cotton in Custer County.” 
Standing Bird settled with his wife, 
Tah-nea, on his allotment near Clinton 
and raised nine children. He joined an 
Indian delegation in 1908, led by 
(lonianche chief Quanah Parker, that 
successfully lobbied in Guthrie, the 
state capital, for a law allowing Indians 
to practice their peyote religion. The 
Cheyenne scour died on his allotment 
at age 58, 

n airplane flies high over the 
cemeterv^ — -a contrast to Standing 
Bird’s own rime that he hardly would 
have understood. Yet half-a-cencury 
later, constants remain. The solitary 
figure of his granddaughter Cleo Sipes 
faces the new' headstone and sings a 
wailful chant, a song Cheyenne women 
sang as their men left for U'orld War II. 

She dedicates “ 4’he Wolf 4Yair to 
her grandfather and all the Indian sol- 
diers past, present and future. 

— David G. Craighead 
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Jtni You re » hi the midtile of her six-sefomi 
ritle on a bucking bront\ Youren^ 4 S, from 
Garden Valley. Idaho, is* a former world 
champion bronc rider, who wm unsetUed 
for the world title by her daughter. Tonya. 




Mama Was ^ 
in Bull Rider 


Tim Morris Photography by Dave Crenshaw 


At the Women’s 
pational Finals 
Rodeo, the 
cowgirls aren’t 
for show. They 
are the show. 


ri^r smiles nervously 
<Khcr turn of rope around a sllived 
hand. 

As with a pilot awaiting take off, there 
is a methodical check of final prepara- 
tions: rope pulled tight, boot heels 
aI>ovc rlic buH's shoulders, hat pushed 
tight to tlic eyebrows. A tpiick nod to the cowboy on the gate, and one beat 
t)fa poumling heart later, riderand bull are twasting in space above the plowed 
groimtl of tlie laixy K Arena. 

And'-^om the grandstand conies the familiar rodeo cry: “Ride cm, 
Mommy/’ 

Mommy? ; 

Viip, \Vc lcFm\e m the world of the Professional Women’s Rodeo Associa- 
tion, wTicre m ^g ilaw B^p nly t^ their babies grow up to be cow'boys, hut climb 
on raging . . l 

' I blanks lo cowgirls rhe I beefr 
in Wild West shows ami rodeeft n>r alnfnsr a century, Whdt Iras proven elu- 
sive for women riders is tTOP bppnrtuiurics m rope and ride, liiit the kind 
national attention' male rodeo competitors take for granted. I^WRA’s main 
thrust as a national organization is to snare some t)f tliat spotlight for its rid- 
ers. One njiico Hgurcs in this strategy more than others. 

I' or the past Uve years on tlie second weekend in Sc[)tcmber, the PW'RA 
has crowned its vv<»rld champions at the Women's National Rodet) I'inals at 
tlie spacious, indoor I ^axy l\ Arcria, just outside of CJutluic on tlic 300-acre 
I.,a/.y 1^ Rancfi, 'The event came to Oklahoma fn>m l^’orr Wi^rtli, 'Texas, in 
19K5, and, after stumbling out of the gate, has begun to catch im. 



Kaiky Harris^m Mds thr pl^m siring me in fie down tf adfin ike eaif roping evenr 
Harrison, from Tnha, trains quarter horses ^hen she's noi ekas/ng d&gies. 


‘it’s a great place 
fur a redeth” says 
Oklahoma native 
Bet tv Ciavle (hoo- 
per/ PWRA All 
WomenN Rodeo 
I^ireetor. Cooper, 
the Women’s h'l- 
nals eight- time all- 
around champion 
and 1989 breaka- 
way roping champ, 

IS also head of tire 
e t| y e s t ri a n p rogra m 
at Southeastern 
State University in 
Durant. 

“1 think every- 
one has been ver^^ 
happy with coming 
here/' says Ck>oper. 

“It’s a great facility 
and everything is 
done first class*” 

“It %vas a little 
slow the first couple 
of years,” acknowl- 
edges A. G. Meyers, 
special events coor- 
dinator for the Lazy 
E Arena* "it takes time for any event 
to build up a crowd, and people just 
weren’t familiar with women’s rodeo.” 
That obviously is changing* More 
than 5,600 fans showed up during the 
three-night run in 1989, including a 
record 3,000 on the final night* In 1985, 
only 2,700 made it out for the entire 
event. “When people think of wT>men’s 
rodeo, they think of barrel racing or 
maybe goat tying,” Meyers says, “But 
this rodeo has broncs and bulls. Once 
people saw wiiat they were getting, 
interest picked up,” 

The rodeo has strong corporate spon- 
sorship and, as with all events at the 
Lazy E, donates a healthy portion of the 
proceeds of the rodeo to charity. The 
final night of the 1989 finals also was the 
first to be televised; the nights event 
was recorded for delayed telecast on the 
Nashville Network, a national cable 
channel owned by Edward L* Gaylord’s 
Oklahoma Publishing Company* (Gay- 


lord’s son Edward K. Gaylord II owns 
the Lazy E.) “That is great for the ro- 
deo and also for Oklahoma,” Meyers 
says. “A lot of people will see the show 
and it is great exposure for the state." 

Women competitors say the telecast 
has also helped them gain acceptance 
with rodeo fans who demand thrills, 
chills and the occasional spill. All 
PWRA rodeos feature bareback bmne 
riding, breakaway calf roping, team 
roping, lie-down calf roping, barrel 
racing and bull riding* The rules are the 
same as for the men’s circuit, except 
that bronc and bull riders are required 
to stay on six seconds instead of eight 
and are allowed co use two hands, al- 
though they receive extra style points 
for using only one, 

“We think we have a good rodeo,” 
Cooper says. “We just want the chance 
and the exposure to prove it,” 

At PWRA rodeos, the spectrum of 
competitors includes w'omcn who work 


days as clcmencaiy^ 
school teachers* air- 
line attendants, 
hairtlresscrs ami 
accountants. The 
women at the ’89 
finals ranged in age 
from 11-year-tdd 
barrel racer Jessica 
Thompson co 45- 
year-old bronc rider 
Jan Vf>Liren, mother 
of eight and grand- 
mother of nine. 

Youren says she 
has seen a lot of 
change during her 
34 years in 
W'omen’s rodeos, 
“My father put on 
the first all-girl ro- 
deo in Idaho in 
1955, and he en- 
tered me in every 
event,” she says. “I 
made $54 and fig- 
ured I was on the 
road to riches* 4’he 
w'ay I had it fig- 
ured, I made that 
money for 12 seconds of staying on 
broncs and bulls and that added up to 
pretty good money by the hour. Fve 
been doing it ever since, e%^cn though 
it hasn’t made me rich,” 

Many of the w'omen at last year’s 
finals come from rodeo families and 
started young. Cooper’s brothers, Roy 
and Clay Tom, are Oklahoma roping 
legends, taught by their father, Tuffy. 
Youren’s daughter, Tonya Stevens, 
unseated her mother for the bareback 
bronc riding wxuld tide in 1988 and 
repeated the upset in 1989, “My other 
two daughters also rodeo,” Youren says* 
“4'hey would have been here (at the 
’89 finals) too, except that one is preg- 
nant and the other is a new lv"wed. That 
first year, it’s kind of rough to get the 
husbands to let them out. But, 1 expect 
she’ll be back in 1990." 

Possessive bridegrooms and ad- 
vanced pregnancies are only a couple 
of the special hurdles facing cowgirls. 
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Aft/U/ roohf / 9^9 and she* s already one of ihe 

inp female imii tiden in ihe wtid. This summer, ihe 26-year- 
old Tuba aaouniam mis ranked N anther 


Vouren says. Pursuing a 
rodeo career can mean a 
great many sacrifices for 
a woman trynng to take 
care of a family or main- 
tain a full-time job — or 
both. 

“With a 
You re n says, “i 
want.s ro rodeo, he just 
says, 'Bye, honey. Pm 
gone/ But a woman has 
to worrv^ about finding a 
way to cake care of the 
kids, the husband, the 
house. ..it's not as easy 
as just deciding to go. 

'' You’ve heard about 
Army bratsP Well, my 
kids were all rodet> 
brats. I just rook them 
along/" 

Some of You ten’s 
grandchildren were 
behind the chutes in 
1989 when grandma 
broke her foot the first 
night our of the chute, 
almost crashed into a 
fence the second night 
and was thrown hard 
the final round* It is chat 
sort of beating* Yooren 
says, that can discour- 
age many women from 
trying breme and bull 
riding. 

As far as she's con- 
cerned, it shouldn’t stop them. “I hope 
that when women see a fat old grand- 
mother like me out there riding broncs 
that they decide they can do it, coo/’ 
she says. 

Despite the danger, 

*i have one rib that hasn’t been bro- 
ken,” You re n says, *Tve broken my 
cheek bones eight times and my nose 
nine times. I’ve had a bruised heart and 
a punctured lung... but nothing you 
could call major/’ 

Youren says she still enjoys the thrill 
and the challenge and isn’t looking to 
retire any time soon. At the other end 
of the scale is Tulsan Anita .Smith, who 


only cook up bull riding in March of 
1989 when she heard about a btdl-rid- 
ing school in Owasso. llic 26-ycar-old 
accountant puts the thought of injury 
out of her mind. *Mf you chink about it 
too much, that’s when you get hurt/’ 
she says. “You have enough to think 
about without thinking about chat.” 
She prefers to think about the chal- 
lenge of making that perfect ride, 
which is what drew her into the sport 
in the first place, “My father was a bull 
rider and put me up on one when I was 
young,” she says. “! thought it wa>s a lot 
of fun and something chat 1 wanted to 
try. 


“Some of the men at the schools and 
the places we go to practice chink we 
are tryung to show them up. But, we’re 
really nor competing with them. Men 
arc a lot stronger and can ride the big- 
ger, stronger bulls. We know that. We 
arc competing with ourselves. We are 
just trying to get better at w hat we can 
do.” 

What the women can do is put on a 
rodeo w ith ail of the Hash and fun, 
power and grace of any men’s rodeo. 

There are also a few special mo- 
ments that you aren’t going to sec 
during an all-guy e%'enc. For instance, 
Tonya Stev ens w'as a little lace getting 
to the awards stand to accept her 1989 
world bronc riding trophy. 

“She had to cake her youngest to the 
bathroom,” her mother says, “What 
can I say? It’s one of those things a 
mother has to do.” 

Bet that never happened to Roy 
Rogers. ^ 


Tim Morris is cify editor for the Tulsa 
Tribune, and Dave Crenshaw is a 
T u I s a ^fri b u ne phoiographer , 





The 1990 Women *s National Finals 
Rodeo mil i/e held Sepr 6-8 at the Lazy 
E ,1 rena, southeast of Gu/hrie. The top 15 
mones* win tiers from the couniry's dozen 
AH Women's Pro- Rodeo regional 
divisions compete in six standard events. 

The rodeo also dete twines the AIT 
Around Champion Cowgjrh the 
fontestant who wins the most money for 
the year in two or more events, i Ronda 
Harrison from Nash was named the 
J989 Champion Cowgirl) 

For ticket information, call the Uizy E 
Arena, (405) 282-5004 or write Lazy F. 
Arena, Route 5, Box J 93, Guthrie 13044, 
For information ahout the call 

its national headquarters in Blanchard, 
(405) 485-2277. 
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SAVING 
OUR 
TREES 

By Burkhard Bilger 

E lbert L. Little, Jr. strode intothe Ouachita Forest in 1929 
with a head full of ideas. Born in Ft. Smith, raised in 
Muskogee, Little W'as twenty-two years old: a month 
older than the state of Oklahoma, but in a good deal 
better shape. He had a degree in botany from the University of 
Oklahoma, plans for getting his Ph.D. at the University of 
Chicago, and he was healthy. Oklahoma, on the other hand, 
was teetering on the brink of the Depression, its farms were 
withering into a Dust Bowl, and its forests were decimated by 
decades of logging and burning. 

There was only one man in the entire state trained in for- 
estry — George R. Phillips, Oklahoma’s first state forester — 
and he was Little’s guide. Together, they crossed acres upon 
acres of barren hillsides abandoned by loggers who cut the 
Ouachita’s stands of virgin shortlcaf pine and oak, hauled away 
the choice pieces — often less than a third of each tree — and left 
the rest to rot or burn. Those trees that still stood were a motley 
crew. Since the mid-1800s, when the first sawmills had been 
set up in the Ouachitas, loggers had practiced high-grading: 
cutting only the tallest, strongest trees and leaving any sickly 
trees behind. A generation later, those trees had repopulatcd 
the forest with their runty offspring. Surveying the scene with 
a despairing eye, Phillips wrote that Oklahoma’s timber had 
been chopped down “with no thought of the future.” He and 
Little had their work cut out for them. 


The undulating quth of the Ouachita National Forest might well have been 
unraveled if southeastern Oklahomans and environmentalists hadn V f ought to 
preserve it two years ago. 


A growing 
movement is 
keeping 

Oklahoma green. 






JOSEPH SAlLEy 



Beech Creeks a pmtim 1J)00- 
acre stretch hi the Ouachita 
forests^ has one of oniy mo 
beech stands in the state. 


Little moved about the forest over the 
next few years, cataloguing native plants 
while Phillips pot in motion the logging and 
fire control policies chat %vould both rejuve- 
nate the Ouachita and become the center of 
new controversies half a century^ later. Like 
most Oklahomans in those early years, they 
were optimists. Even among chose tangled 
patches of stunted hardwoods, they must 
have had a mental image of the forest as the 
great American writer Washington Irving 
and his band of gentleman explorers had 
seen it in 1832, on cheir travels through what 
would become eastern Oklahoma, 

We were overshadowed try lofty trees^ 
with straight, smooth tmnks^ like 
stately columns; and as (he glancing 


rays of the sun sho ne through (he 
transparent leaves, tinted with the 
many-colored hues of autumn, / was 
reminded of the effect of sunshifie amo ng the 
stained windows and clustering columns of 
a Gothic cathedra L Indeed 
there is a grandeur and solemnity in 
on f spacious forests of the Ife/, that 
awaken in me the same feeling I have 
experienced in those vast and venerable 
piles, and the sound of the wind sweeping 
through them, supplies occasionally the 
deep breathings of the organ. 

Irving named his account ‘"ATouron the 
Prairies,” thumbing a bum label that has 
stuck on Oklahoma ever since, "rhat terri- 
torv' was hardly open grassland. Before the 
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SEASIDE ALDER 

Afnus maritime 

The existence of this smafi tree 
along the Blue River is a 
mystery. The tree also grows in 
southern Delaware and the 
eastern shore of Maryland, but 
it is not found outside these 
small areas thousands of miles 
apart. A closely related species 
is also found in japan. 


SHELTER FROM THE 
STORM 

During the Dust Bowl, 
when farmers were fleeing the 
state by the tens of thousands, 
those who remained turned to 
the ancient idea of planting 
trees around fields as 
windbreaks. On March IS, 
1935, George Phillips planted 
the first tree in the Great Plains 
Shelterbelt Project near 
Mangum. '"It was no great 
event, though there were 
several people there,*" he 
recalls. "But to me it was a 
very significant thing. That 
project spread from North 
Dakota to Texas, and as fast 
as trees grew we saw benefits 
from them," Over the next 
eight years, nearly 223 million 
trees were planted in 1 8,599 
miles of windbreaks, A row of 
trees became more than just 
a pretty sight; it became a 
symbol of safety 
and preserving the land. 


first Buropeari seeders arrived^ the eastern 
third of Oklahoma was blanketed in unbro- 
ken forests of oak and hickory^ to the north, 
oak and shortleaf pine to the south. In the 
center of the state, those open, airy wood- 
lands gave way to the cross-timbers: dense, 
gnarled patches of drought-resiscanr black- 
jack oak and post oak trees, Irving called 
them ‘^forests of cast-iron,” but they earned 
their modern name from cowboys along the 
Chisholm and Shawnee trails, whose ani- 
mals were snagged and snared by the tim- 
bers as they tried to cross. Further west the 
forest thinned into grassland. But if lr\ing 
had followed streams and low prairie rivers 
from the cross-timbers' shaggy arms, he 
could have walked in the shade of redbuds 
and Chickasaw plums, slipperv^ elms and 


black w'illows, hack berry, sugarberry, 
soapberry, cottonwood, dogwood and 
boxelderas far westas the Antelope Hills. 

There were twelve million acres of forest 
in all, shared by 133 native tree species. 'To- 
day, after 15G years of logging, ten million 
acres still remain: quite a spread of trees for 
an area that many .Americans still think of as 
flat, featureless prairie. 

For forests, as for most ocher things, Okla- 
homa is a continental crossroads. We live 
midway between the arid west and the 
humid east, mountains and coastal plains, 
endless summer and seasons that change 
with a vengeance. 'I'ornados are the most 
dramatic proof of this quirky, unstable loca- 
tion: when dry, cool air careens dowm the 
foothills of the Rockies and over the skies of 
Oklahoma, it collides head-on with damp, 
warm air from the southeastern coast and 
sends more tornados spinning off than any* 
where else in the world. In somewhat less 
dramatic fashion, eastern woodland meets 
western grassland in Oklahoma, mingling 
the ponderosa pines of the Rocky Moun- 
tains with the mesquite scrub-land of north- 
ern Texas, the Ozark’s hardwoods with the 
Ouachita's mixed forests and the cypress 
swamps of Louisiana. 

Hidden in the folds and creases of this 
forest patchwork, a few' exotic species have 
inexplicably found a home. The most mys- 
terious of these are the seaside alders of 
Johnston and Pontotoc cou niies. Native only 
to southern Deiaw'arcand the coast of Mary- 
land, seaside alders managed to leap half- 
w'ay across the continent and to land in 
small, contented bunches along the Tish- 
omingo and Blue rivers. Were they carried 
over by early settlers? Relocated Indians? A 
bird wTth slow^ digestion? No one knows. 

Caddo County in w est-central Oklahoma 
boasts an only-slightly-lcss enigmatic batch 
of sugar maples, 200 miles west of their 
nearest cousins in Delaware and Cherokee 
counties. Protected from dry western winds 
by the deep, eroded canyons of Caddo, the 
maples seem to have honed in on a tiny 
island of habitat — proof chat, offered just a 
bit of comfort, Oklahoma’s tree species are 
more than willing to adapt. 

Yet decades have also passed here in 
which little in the way of foliage has changed. 
'The Plains I ndians who preceded the Euro- 
peans hardly altered Oklahoma's virgin 
forests^ — though they probably scattered 
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BUR OAK 

Quercus macf(x:arpa 
The bur oak gets its name from 
the heavy fringe around the 
cup of its notably big acorns, 
which grow to two inches and 
are the biggest of any oaks 
native to the U.S. The tree is 
broad rather than tall, and is 
distinctive because of its 
massive root system. The roots 
of a bur oak are so extensive 
they nearly mirror its upper 
boughs, making it hardy 
in dry climates. 


persimmon, paw-paw, plum, and pecan 
seeds further than they might have gonen 
on the wind, lltc footprint these peoples 
left behind was a tradition of intentional 
burning which has shaped the state's forests 
ever since. 

Thirteen years before Washington Irving 
toured the “prairiey’ Thomas Nuttad, the 
fir.se botanist to visit this area, noticed for- 
ests burned “by the natives for the purpose 
of hunting with more facility and of afford- 
ing a tender pasturage for the game/' 

l^inc trees can survive most small fires, 
losing only their kmer branches and, in the 
process, giving their stands the open, airy 
quality that Irving remembered. Hard- 
w'oods, blackjack oaks and post oaks, on the 
ocher hand, may bum dowm to a stump — 
but they w^on't die. Eventually, up to eight 
new trunks will sprout, like the heads of the 
hydra, from chat single stump. The cross- 
timbers probably owe their sooty, tangled 
character to such fires. 

By 1929, when Little and Phillips visited 


the Ouaehicas, Oklahoma's settlers had 
carried intentional burning to a disastrous 
extreme. Just as Brazilians in the Amazon 
basin today burn or cut 1,000 acres of lush 
rainforest every' day and turn it into low- 
quality pasture land, the Ouachita settlers 
set fire to the forest to create “woods grass” 
for their cattle. 

According to Phillips' estimates, a stag- 
gering 80 percent of the southeastern Ibr- 
esis burned annually. Eorcunately, Little 
and Phillips had simpler remedies for Okla- 
homa's forests chan we have for rainforests. 
(Overpopulation was hardly the problem in 
Oklahoma that it is in Brazil.) f irst, Phillips 
had towers built to spot any wildfires in the 
Ouachitas and Ozarks; then he drummed 
up volunteers to put the fires out. Armed in 
part by Little's studies of degraded forest 
plots, he began a statew'ide educational 
campaign about the need for fire concroL “I 
had a fellow called Frank Gibbs working for 
me/' Phillips, now' 90-years-old and living 
in Virginia, recalls. “He had a truck with a 
portable motion-picture projector that he 
could set up in towns and do a fine show- — 
he did that pretty much all over the state/' 

By the time Phillips left the state, after a 
ten -year .stay, the percentage of sou rhea st- 
ern forests that burned annually had dropped 
from 80 percent to 3 percent. 

Once the fires were kept in check, how- 


ever, the Ouachitas w'c re still left with thou- 
sands of acres of bare, cut-over land. In the 
mid- 1930s, less than 200,000 acres of virgin 
forest were left, and the trees descended 
from “high-grading" couldn't keep the 
Ouachita lumber mills in business. On paper, 
replanting slow-grow'ing hardwoods such as 
hickory' and oak made no economic sense — 
lumber cost too little to make up for fire, 
timber theft, and taxes. But mill-owners 
such as the Dierks family — then the largest 
land-holders in rhe southeast — were will- 
ing to take a leap of faith. They turned to 
Oklahoma's young professional foresters for 
advice. 

Forestry was still a developing science 60 
years ago, but Phillips' colleagues gave the 
mill ow ners some guidelines: leave a scat- 
tering of large, healthy pines to reseed cut- 
over areas and w-ait till saplings are more 
than 12 inches w'ide before you cur them. 

By 1969, when the mammoth Weyer- 
hii user corporation bought rhe Dierks fam- 
ily's 850,000 acres of Oklahoma forest — 
roughly half the land in McCurtain County — 
the business w'as turning a healthy profit. 
And the timber industry^ w^as Just starting co 
hit its stride. 

Weyerhauser, with its new' methods of 
scientific forestry, found w^ays to squeeze 
still more lumber out of each acre. In a 
process called clear-cutting, the company's 
lumbermen chop dowm every tree in swaths 
of forest of up to 300 acres, then replant the 
bare land with genetically super-charged 
seedlings growm by rhe tens of millions in 
their nurseries. Where a rag-tag forest of 
hardw'ouds and pines, straight and crooked, 
as varied as the faces in a kindergarten class 
photo, once stood, row upon row' of pine 
trees, so similar they look like clones, now 
march across the landscape. 

These pines are newcomers to the state, 
too. Over the last 20 years, most of the 
Ouachita's native short-leaf pine has been 
replaced by faster grow'ing loblolly pine. At 
the Weyerhauser paper mill in Valiant — the 
largest paper mill in the U.S. — the wood 
that lumbermen once left to rot is now' 
turned into pulp for paper. Ninety percent 
of every tree that falls ends up in some 
Weyerhauser product. Even so. Ok lahoma's 
forests barely meet our grow'ing appetite for 
trees: the average Oklahoman uses one, 
100-foot- tall tree's w'orch ofw^ood amJ paper 
products every year. 
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I n 1980, Elbert Little returned to the 
same patches of forest that he had stud- 
ied 50 years before in the Ouachita 
mountains. Now a research fellow at the 
Smithsonian Institute, Little is a sharp, 
spunky 73-year-old — and extremely opin- 
ionated. But in this case Elbert Little was 
more than happy to reverse the dour judg- 
ments of his youth. ‘‘The progress in man- 
agement of southeastern Oklahoma’s for- 
est lands is far greater than anyone would 
have predicted a half century ago,” he wrote 
in a paper for the state forestry division. 
“"I'he changes, mostly beneficial, arc be- 
yond one’s imaginations or dreams.” In 
1929, he had described one of his study 
sites as “almost worthless for any purpose 
and it will be some time before it will be of 
any value.” Now, he quipped: “I wish I 
owned some of that land!” 

By Little’s standards, the forestry pro- 
grams launched in the ’30s and refined in 
the decades since are a triumph. But forest 
managers say that we haven’t scratched the 
surface of our forests’ potential. If private 
landowners — who own roughly 65 percent 
of the state’s forests — would switch to 
Weyerhauser-style intensive management, 
they say, Oklahoma forests could produce 
up to eight times the amount of wood they 
do today. 

'fhat may be a dream for the forest indus- 
try, but it’s a nightmare for the state’s many 
nature lovers. Over the last few decades. 


X’*, 


tourism has become Oklahoma’s second 
largest industry, and Oklahomans have come 
to value our forests as more than just another 
crop. Southeastern locals, even those like 
Rick Pike, who earns his living from his 
sawmill in Broken Bow, argue that forestry 
management has already gone too far — 
replacing our patchwork forests with pine 
plantations, exiling native black bears, cou- 
gars, and red-cockaded woodpeckers that 
depend on unbroken stretches of wilder- 
ness, and leaving clear-cut eyesores in our 
most scenic areas. Men, such as Rick Pike 
and his friend Jim Jones, a retired, local 
fishing guide, want to preserve the cathe- 
dral of trees that moved Washington Irving 
two centuries ago. 

In the 1930s, Phillips and Little were just 
try ing to keep this state’s forests alive. But 
their successes have brought a new set of de- 
mands from Oklahomans in the 1990s, 
whether from Sierra Club members fighting 
to return the national forest to its virgin 
state, ranchers trying to fight back an ad- 
vancing tide of red cedar, or city folk work- 
ing to soften an increasingly brutal cityscape. 

Ouachita Watch 

T he Ouachita forest has always been a 
lightning rod for the state’s environ- 
mental concerns and the past few 
years have been no exception. The most 
recent controversy, centered around the U.S. 
Forest Service’s Ouachita Forest Manage- 


Onc <?/ the first visitors to Ire 
inspired by Oklahoma ^s (all 
foliage v;as Smss Count 
A Ibcrt-A lexandtr Pourtales, 
who accompanied Washington 
Irving on his tour of this 
territory in 1832. ''The entire 
wood seemed to burst with the 
many colors of autumn, “ the 


Count wrote in his journals. 



BOXELDER 

Acer negundo L. 

The largest boxelder in the 
United States is growing in 
Red Rock Canyon State Park: 
the trunk measures 1 1 and 1/2 
feet around, the tree stands 64 
feet tall, and the spread of 
the branches is 70 feet across. 

A variety of factors have 
come together to create the 
champion tree. The park sits 
over a water table, the 
soil is sandy and the contours 
of the canyons protect the 
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Oak ami pme may l^e 
Oklahoma's most common 
trees, hut they are only two of 
133 native tree sperm, hi an 
area just one mile-square atop 
Rich Mountain in the 
Ouachitas, naturalhis have 
counted 47 varieties of trees, 

21 varieties of wild fruits, 17 
kinds of medicinal plants, and 
more than 100 different flower 
species. 


merit Plan, has shown che different methods 
of Oklahoma’s small but vocal environmental 
groups. Mrst proposed in 1986, the manage- 
ment plan w^as designed to govern more 
than L5 million acres of national forest — 
250,000 acres in Oklahoma and the rest in 
Arkansas. All unprotected areas within the 
timber base, the plan said, would be clear- 
cut. 

Within weeks of its publication, the pro- 
posal uncorked years of stored-up bitter- 
ness at the state's forestry practices. In Okla- 
homa City, the Sierra Club (2,1 29 members 
strong in a state of 3 million) filed appeals 
against the plan and marshalled its lobbyists 
for a pitched battle at the state legislature. 
Its champions argued that the forestry- serv- 
ice could get as much money from its forest 
by cutting half-acre tree stands at a time, or 
even individual trees within a stand (a 
method called “selective-cutting”) as it did 
with dear-cutting. “Selective-cutting con- 
centrates on larger trees," says Mark Der- 


ich.sw'eiler, che dub’s legislative coordina- 
tor. “You get more valuable logs for lumber, 
but less pulpw'ood. For clear-cutting you 
need huge, expensive machines. I hat's 
forced a lot of che state’s smaller operators 
out of business. But selective-cutting is labor- 
intensive — fewer machines, more people. It 
w'Duld actually create more jobs." 

People in the lumber industry scoff at 
such arguments. “If yotfre talking about 
turning the dollar o%-er, you cannot make as 
much money in a given span of time with 
selective-cutting as you can with clear-cut- 
ring,” says Weyerhauser representative Mike 
Dahtem. “l.,iscen, we’re no different from 
IBM, A1'&T, or Phillips Petroleum. We’re 
obligated to our stockholders to turn as much 
profit as sve can.” 

The national forest's stockholders, how- 
ever, are the citizens of Oklahoma, and their 
voices more than any economic arguments 
tabled the Ouachita Management Plan. 
Keith Wright was one of the residents of 
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LeFlore County who helped rally locals 
againstclear-cutting.“rm in the paper busi- 
ness — district manager for (Carpenter Paper 
Company,” he says. “But I absolutely de- 
test the practice of clear-cutting and re- 
planting 100 percent pines. Pd be tickled 
pink if they built a fence all around the 
Ouachita Forest and never touched it. Fd 
get the pulpvvood for my business else- 
where.” 

As the Sierra Club filed its appeals, Wright 
organized public protests to which he in- 
vited forest service representatives and state 
legislators. “We turned up 600-800 people 
at those meetings,” Wright remembers. 
“Ranchers, schoolteachers, chicken-farm- 
ers, railroad workers, people from all over 
the county. The only time Fd ever seen 800 
people come to something in IxFlore was 
for a religious revival. We all sang loud and 
long that we wanted that forest to remain 
the same, and it carried the day.” 

On October 19, 1988, 'Fhe Winding Stair 
Mountain National Wilderness and Rec- 
reation Area Act was passed by the United 
States (Congress. It established two Wilder- 
ness Areas (where roads and logging of any 
kind are forbidden), a National Recreation 
Area, and two Scenic Areas within the Na- 
tional Forest. According to Wright, virtually 
100 percent of the forest in LeFlore C.ounty 
is now protected. 

Buying Bottomlands 

W hile the Sierra Club and local 
wilderness groups engage in the 
messy politics of conservation, a 
group called the Nature Conservancy works 
to put endangered forests in private hands 
beyond the reach of federal legislation. “We 
have a ver\' narrow mission,” says (iOnser- 
vancy director Herb Beattie. “We identify 
places that need protection and then pro- 
tect them. We don’t sue people, we don’t 
tell people how' to behave, and we shy away 
from coalitions.” 

With fundingfrom corporations like Phil- 
lips I^etroleum and powerful Oklahomans 
on its steering council such as Joe Williams, 
W i 1 1 i a m K e r r, a n d (George Wey e rh a u se r ( t h e 
youngest scion of the Weyerhauser family), 
the Nature Conser\ancy can speak softly 
and carr\’ a big bank roll. 

K very year, it gets a list of the state’s most 
endangered habitats from a group it made 
possible called the Natural 1 leritage Inven- 


tory. In recent years, the bottomland hard- 
w'oods that grow along low valleys and river 
basins topped that list. Because their wood 
w as valuable and easy to transport along the 
streams, these were some of the first forests 
cut in Oklahoma. By 1956, the Forest Serv - 
ice estimated that only 15 percent of the 
state’s bottomland hardwoods still stood. 
'I'hirty years later, as the last of these elm, 
hackberry, ash and walnut forests w'ere fall- 
ing, the Conservancy came up w ith a simple 
plan: let’s buy the best of what’s left. 

Over the last four years, the Conservancy 
has purchased 10,759 acres of bottomland 
hardwf)ods — most of which it has sold, under 
strict protection, to the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. ‘‘'Fhe Wildlife Sendee couldn't 
appropriate the funds fast enough to save 
those trees,” Beattie says. “So we stepped 
in. Fhat’s a role we often play: buying for- 
ests at our own costs and then selling them 
back to the b eds.” 

In April, it announced its most recent ac- 
quisition: 1,470 acres of hard woods and pines 
adjacent to the Ouachitas. 'Fhey call it the 
Cucumber Creek Nature Preserve. 

Space Invaders 

M ost conservation groups in the state 
are still scrambling to protect 
Oklahoma’s forests, but the state’s 
biggest environmental concern may be how 
to contain spreading forests. Over the last 
twenty years, many ranchers have had their 
rangelands overwhelmed by red cedar and 
mesquite. According to Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity ecologist Jim McPherson, these “in- 
vasions” may be direct outgrowths of the 
fire protection policies first introduced in 
the 1930s. “(Cedars burn so easily that in 
primeval times they could only surv ive in 
areas without enough grass to fuel fires: 
steep river bluffs, limestone outcrops.” As 
vigilant ranchers began to contain wildfires 
in the state, red cedars escaped by the thou- 
sands from their isolated corrals. Birds picked 
cedar berries for food, carried them off, and 
dropped the undigested seeds along fence- 
posts. Rangelands grazed bare by livestock 
proved perfect nurseries forcedarseedlings, 
w hich no longer had to compete w ith prairie 
grasses. .Soon, even the starkest prairie had 
a lone cedar in its midst — like a scout for the 
advancing army. 

'I'hc natural way to keep back cedar would 
be to set small, controlled fires in the w in- 



COTTONWOOD 

Populus deltoides 
The cottonwood's name 
comes from the cottony look 
of its seeds, which are filled 
with white silky hairs. Its 
leaves are roughly triangular 
and grow on long stems; the 
long stems give the tree a 
distinctive fluttery sound when 
the wind blows. A fast growing 
tree, it's often planted on the 
plains for windbreaks. 


THUNDERSTRUCK 

With the American tribes, as 
in Europe, a mysterious 
potency attaches to the wood 
of a tree which has been 
struck by lightning. The 
Cherokee conjurers claim to 
do wonderful things by means 
of such wood. Splinters of it 
are frequently buried in the 
field to make the corn grow'. 
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tcrs to rejuvenate the dead grass and to kill 
the cedar seedlings. But in Oklahoma’s 
grasslands, punctuated by water and power 
lines, the thought of fire makes a lot of 
people nervous. Little and Phillips’ lessons 
in fire prevention may have sunk in a little 
too deeply, ‘it’s the Smokey-the-Bear atti- 
tude,” says McPherson. “If you’ve been 
taught all your life that fire is bad, it’s hard 
to turn around and start setting fires your- 
self” Unfortunately, as the cedars grow up 
only very hot fire can burn them back down, 
i'he same conditions that started the cedar 
invasion encouraged mesquite shrubs to 
spread north from i’cxas into Oklahoma. 
“In 1700, mesquite was pretty uncommon, 
now it’s all over the southwestern corner of 
the state, mainly due to overgrazing,” 
McPherson says. “Luckily, it’s done about 
all the spreading it can do.” 

Just as Oklahoma’s early settlers learned 
that forests were more valuable as crops 
than as pasture, today’s ranchers may yet 
turn their invaders into assets. The recent 


craze for mesquite wood for barbecues still 
hasn’t made a dent in the mesquite fields of 
southwest Oklahoma. ( “i'he amount of mes- 
quite wood in southwestern Oklahoma alone 
could fuel the state’s barbecues for 4,000 
years,” McPherson jokes.) But it’s a sign of 
the wood’s commercial potential. 

The potential uses for cedar are already 
well known. With its sweet, bracing smell, 
the wood has become a popular source of 
shavings for litter boxes and lumber for 
hope chests, and cedar sidings. I'he leaves 
render aromatic oils ('Pexas has a cedar oil 
industry ). According to Kurt Atkinson, as- 
sistant director of the Oklahoma Forestry* 
Division, his office gets inquiries about uses 
for cedar all the time: “I think that there 
might be enough cedar in the state now to 
start an industry.” 

Bringing It All Back Home 

T o many Oklahomans, the state's major 
environmental battles have been little 
more than distant thunder. “It’s not 


Tough prairie gr asses and 
wildfires once relegated 
(JklahonuTs cedars to a few 
remote limestone outcrops. Hut 
ranchers have since become the 
cedaris unwitting allies: 
grazing livestock and ft re 
control have turned most of the 
state into an ideal nursery for 


cedar seedlings. The resulting 
invasion may yet turn a profit 
for Oklahomans if its cedar- 
wood industry continues to 
grow. 
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the same here as in New Kngland, where ev- 
e ryone notices when a small stand of trees is 
cut,” says Pat Melhop, director of the Natu- 
ral Hericage Invc^^to^^^ *'l"he conservation 
movement here often has a myopic view- 
point and it's ver\’ disorganized.” Few have 
even heard of Attorney General Robert 
Menry^'s “Environmental Awareness Net- 
work,” organized to unify the state's envi- 
ronmental groups. 

Yet some believe if ever there was time 
for the environmental movement to grow 
and unite, it's now. News oft he intensifying 
greenhouse effect and the dcstnicti(}n of 
the world's rainforests have raised such 
concern that 76 percent of all Americans 
now call themselves cnvironmcmalists. 
Nationwide membership in conservation 
groups such as the Sierra Club and Circcn- 
pcace has nearly doubled since 1 988 and the 
Nature Conservancy has more chan tripled 
its membership in Oklahoma since 1986. 

Perhaps the recent wave of tree-planting 
across Oklahoma is further sign of its envi- 
ronmental awakening: I'he Forest Service, 
in honor of Flarth Day last spring, offered 
school teachers packets ofSO seed lings to be 
planted in groves by their classes. The city 
of Tulsa has hired an urban forester and is 
working to satisfy the tree-planting require- 
ments that wil 1 earn it the tide of “Trcc-ciry 
I I.S.A.” (McAlester, Muskogee, Pauls Val- 
ley, Bartlesville, Midwest City* and Nichols 
Hills have already earned their tides). And 
Governor Henry' Bellmon will oversee the 
planting of 50,000 trees on statehood day. 

'Fhe list goes on. “If a person just plants 
one tree it's a step in the right direction,” 
Jim McPherson remarks. “Even if it just has 
a psychological impact, that*s good: many 
people have neverdone an environmentally 
aware thing in their lives.” 

Certainly in Oklahoma City, tree-plant- 
ing has had more than a token impact. Lloyd 
McKenzy has worked for the Oklahoma 
City Park Service for 31 years. “In all my 
years,” he says, “Eve nc%'cr seen this many 
trees planted in this city.” 

In previous times it wasn’t unheard of for 
McKcnzy’s teams to plant as few as 125 
trees in a year. Now the Greater Oklahoma 
City Tree Bank Found at ion says more than 
18,000 trees have been planted in Okla- 
homa City in the last three years alone. I he 
Tree Bank runs a 140-acre tree farm near 
Guthrie^ — ^stocked with 40, 000 young trees — 


which it leases from owners Ralph and Claire 
Reigerforone dollar a year. Volunteers take 
a course in tree-planting and maintenance 
at OSII and then agree to care for any trees 
they plant for three years. Working w'ith city 
park employees, scpiads of volunteers have 
planted trees along highway medians, in 
city parks, at the airport, and on the grounds 
of inner-city schools. In the summer, Lioyd 
McKenzy 's crews run four watering trucks 
continuously to keep the trees wet during 
the dog days. So far, more than 94 percent of 
the Bank’s trees have survived their initial 
planting. 

Thottgh the 4 fee Bank began as a stan- 
dard city beautification plan, its work has 
quickly gained broader environ mental over- 
tones. Its new'slciter identifies trees as a 
city's “best allies in the battle for clear air.” 
To address larger issues, the 'Free Bank has 
active ties with the American Fo^cstr>^Assa“ 
ciation's Global Releaf campaign, %vhich 
gives matching grants to communities that 
will help plant 100 million trees in the next 
five years. 

if the Bank and sister groups, such as “Up 
with 'Frees” in 'I'ulsa, can maintain their 
funding, an environ mental ethic may sprout 
in even our most barren cityscapes. Brooks 
'Power, a part-time computer programmer 
and voiiinceer for the 'Free Bank, tells an 
encouraging story: “Dtjwn in my neighbor- 
hood there are big divided streets with 
medians where trolleys used to run. My 
friend Jim I'liompson and 1 planted about 
70 lace bark e 1 ms along on e of those medians 
one day — all the way down 1 2th street/ Fhc 
next day, I went otst there and some kid had 
pulled about 80 percent of those trees out 
again, just left them out there in the cold. 
But you know what? A little while later, I 
w'ent out there and someone had replanted 
all those trees — 'and it wasn't someone from 
the 'Free Bank,” 

.All grass- rtmts conservation movements 
begin this way^ — with anonymous, caring 
people setting things right. 'Fhe same im- 
pulses set Elbert 1.. Little and Cieorge Phil- 
lips to work in the Ouachitas 60 years ago. 
Fhcir optimism, it seems, was more than 


justified. 


m 


BurMarr/ Bi/gergrm' up in StiUwiiter. He k 
msoftaie editor of Ivarth watc h M agazi nc. 
Tree Ulusrmtor David Ku/irJt is a Sti//di'ater 
arrAitert. 




A veteran of 42 vea/:s vk// the 
{ ’..y. Forest Serx- irr and author 
of 22 hooks ^ FJbert Little 
reniairis an unabashed 
pnjmoter of dear-rutting, "d'ni 
fork. IPs good. “ he says. 

"Sure the e/ear-rut land looks 
a little hare at first, hut 
eventually the forest comes 
hark. “ 



BOIS D'ARC 

Madura pom i fora 
When botanist Thomas Nuttall 
found ihe bo is d'arc tree 
growing on the bottomlands of 
the Red River early in the 19lh 
century, ihe hardworking tree 
was already well known to [he 
Osage Indians, who made 
bows from the wood. The bois 
d'arc was also used as 
hedgerows, for railroad ties 
and as a source of khaki dye. 
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Si hc ULAR Trees 

By Barbara Palmer Photography by Jim Argo 


T rees may be ur their most splendid in plural, standing 
together with the ease of old friends. But some trees, by 
twists of nature or fate, live long lives and stand apart 
from the rest, 

Oklahoma history is landscaped with such trees. We mark 
them with plaques, we wonder at what the trees have 
witnessed, we admire their tenacity. When they are gone, 
we remember them. 

BIG TREE 

A certain baldcy press tree in McCunain County is such a 
tree. It’s so well knowm in southeastern Oklahoma, it still 
goes by the name of Big Tree, chough it’s just a stump now. 

Big Tree was old even when the Choctaw^s migrated to 
Oklahoma in the 1830s. 'Fhe town of Eagletown, it’s said, 
was named for the bald eagles that nested in its upper 
branches, Kor years the ancient tree stood as a benchmark, 
the largest tree east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Big Tree was struck by lightning numerous times, de- 
spite the lightning rod in its branches, and a strike in 1984 


started a fatal fire. But people still visit the blackened stump 
and have their pictures taken before it. 

OSAGE ORANGE 

4'he largest bois d’arc tree in the Ihiitcd States stands 
right behind Carl Edwards’ filling station on Commerce 
Street in Webbers Falls, 41ie tree’s age, according to an old 
postcard Edwards keeps around, is anywhere between 150 
and 200 years old. 

The tree is distinguished by its inedible and pebbly- 
skinned fruit, sometimes called an Osage orange, and its 
crooked trunk and zigzag twigs. M'he F rench name bois d’arc 
(sometimes pronounced bow dark) means “bow wood” and 
was given to the tree because Osage Indians made bows and 
arrows from the ^vood. In 1810, the price for an Osage bow 


of summer rumpers htive huii their pictures taken sitting on 
the iminches of the popular People Tree'* at Dmglit Presbytetian 
Mission near Vlan. The mulberry tree sta/terl leaning and folks started 
posing in the i 9I0s. 
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among the Ankara Indians, who lived in the Dakotas far 
from native bois d’arcs, was a horse and blanket. 

Settlers who came into Oklahoma before the invention of 
barbed wire found the bois d’arc tree usefuk too. There 
wasn’t enough wood in the plains to make plank fences, and 
smooth wire fences rusted and broke easily. But bois d’arc 
trees, planted dose together, make a fme hedge. Thou- 
sands of bois d’arc trees w ere transplanted from southeast- 
ern Oklahoma across the state, 

Webbers Falls, home of the big bois d’arc, sits at the 
confluence of the Illinois and Arkansas rivers and was an 
early stopping place for steamboats. Just as the tree natu- 
rally draws passersby into the shade, local stories tend to 
collect around the tree. It’s possible that Sam Houston, w ho 
spent three years in Indian Territory', rested under its 
boughs. Stand Watie, the last Confederate general to sur* 
render in the Civil War, almost surely sat under the tree. 
After the w^ar, he lived a half block away. 

Locals like to tell stories of twelve men hanged in the tree 
and of Belle Starr meeting up with her gang there. Legends 
are hard to document, says'l'roy Wayne Poteetc, the tow n’s 
imofflcial historian, but say something about the impor- 
tance of the tree to the town. 

d’he tree has sur\ived, not only drought and wind, but 
two fires. One w^as set in 1864 by Union soldiers, the other 
by accident in 191 1. A 20-year-old neW'Spaper clipping in 
Poteete’s files quotes his grandmother Lily l^oteete: 'AVc 
don’t have any historical buildings around here because wc 
burned twice. Bur, wait. We have a tree,” 

THE WHIPPING TREE 

f-ecan trees arc native only in the interior of the United 
States and were unknow n to Huropcans until DcSoto’s visit 
in 1541. E’arly methods of harvesting the nutsmakc ver>- old 
trees rare. Pecan sellers cut dowm the biggest trees and set 
young boys out to gather the nuts from the fallen branches, 
A 124-year-oid pecan tree on the law n of the Seminole 
Comity CkHirthou.se in Wewoka has survived because of its 
significance to the Seminole Nation. Until 1906, when 
tribal governments were abolished in the U,S„ the tribe 
used the pecan tree as a w hipping tree. 

Offenders were tied by the hands to a low -hanging 
branch of the tree and they were beaten with a 6-foot 
hickory^ stick. With sentences of 23-150 lashes, crime w'as 
vcr\' rare,” says Alan K march le, director of the Seminole 
Nation Museum in Wew^oka. 

THE COUNCIL OAK 

From 1 856 to 1898, an oak tree not far from the Arkansas 
River in Tuba was the traditional meeting place for the 
Creek council. The Creek chief called a council by sending 
messenger carr>-ing a bundle of sticks to the heads of each 
of the Creek families making up the council, A stick from 
the bundle was taken out each day and broken until one was 
left; the remaining stick was presented to the chief for roll 
call, 

TTe venerable old tree, listed on the National Register of 



.1 light iihig rod hangs down from the hranrhes of the 60-year-old 
Coma I Oak tree In To Isa. The Creek Nation med the tree as a meeting 
place from IH.U to 1898. 


Historic Places, now is 160 years old and the centerpiece of 
a downtown T'ylsa park. 

THE HIGHWAY COTTONWOOD 

.^nyw'hcrc but on the plains, the cottonwood tree is a poor 
relation tocheoaksandelms. It grows fast, bur has a short life. 
Its wood is w'cak. In aniumn, its yellow leaves are pretty, but 
not spectacular — except on the plains. 

*TIpon that shelterless sea of grass four hundred miles 
wide,” wrote naturalist Donald Culross Peattic, “these Cot- 
ton wuod groves were the w^ayside inn, the club, the church, 
the newspaper and fortress.” 

(k)tton woods were a w elcome sight not just for their shade, 
but because they grew along creeks, springs and old buffalo 
wallows, harmers traveling to Guthrie stopped at Cotton- 
wood Corner to rest their horses. All that’s left there now' is 
a lone cottonwood and a stump. 

A cottonwood tree standing just north of the Garfield 
County line, marked the boundary for homesteaders making 
the ’89 Land Run and the run into the Cherokee Scrip. The 
tree shaded the cavalry soldiers w ho policed the ’89 Land 
Run. 

After many lightning sErikes, '"the tree is about gone now,” 
says Fran Nulph, an employee at the Museum of the Chero- 
kee Strip in Ivnid, The museum has a limb of the tree on 
display, knocked off the tree by lightning more than a decade 
ago, 

Harhara Painter is asshranl Oklahoma T’oday 

magazine. Jim /.? a photographer for the Daily Oklahoman. 
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V when the animals and plants 
were first made — we do not know 
try whom — they were told to watch 
and keep awake for seven nights^ 
fust as young men now fast and 
keep awake when they pray to their 
medicine. They tiied to do this, 
and nearly all were awake through 
the f irst night, hut the next night 
several dropped off to sleep, a7id 
the third night others were asleep, 
and then others, until, on the 
seventh night, of all the animals 
only the owl, the panther, and one 
or two more were still awake. 
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Canadian County 
Post Oak 


[Lo these were given the power 
to see and go about in the 
dark^ and to make prey of the 
birds and animals which 


must sleep at night. 


Talimena Drive 
Dzrarf Oak 
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ef the trees only the cedar, 
the pine, the spmce, the holly 
and the laurel were awake to 


the end, and to them it was 
given to be always green and to 
be greatest for medicine, but 
to the others it was said: 
'Because you have not endured 
to the end you shall lose your 
hair every winter. ” 


From the myth 
How the World Was Made 
*'Myths of the Cherokee” 
By James Mooney 

Beaven Bend 
Cypress 
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Carl Albert h blessed with an appeitie 
for knowledge and at the age of 82 it ^ 
has yet to be sated. iMst semester^ 

Albert took a Spanish class at OU by 
correspondence. ^^Guess what / made?^' 
he challenges a visitor. “4 *^B2'^she 
retorts, teasingly. hat!'" yelps 
Albert. *'!f ! got a B, IW throw it 
back/' 





LITTLE DIXIE’S LITTLE 



How Bug Tussle sent Carl Albert 
to Congress — and brought him 
back home again. 


By Danney Goble Photography by Dave Crenshaw 


I f you drive into McAlester from the south 
along the H.S. 69 bypass, you will find 
sitting among the motels and fast food fran- 
chises a blue water tower. Painted so that 
the words arc visible from the highway is 
the announcement that you arc entering 
“McAlester, Oklahoma, Home of Carl Albert.” 
'rurn eastward and you drive along the Carl Albert 
Parkway. About one mile south on it — ^just past 
Carl Albert Texaco — is the Carl Albert Federal 
Building, at its corner a bust of Carl Albert. Walk 
in the door on the building’s northwest corner and 
there you will find, on nearly every working day of 
the week, Carl Albert. He is almost always there, 
almost always busy. He is exactly where he wants 
to be, and he never forgets how he got there. For 
too many of his fellow citizens, his name, still so 
proudly displayed by his neighbors, is nearly for- 
gotten now. 

“Carl Albert.^ Wasn’t he that congressman from 
down south, the one they called the ‘Little Giant 
from Little Dixie.^’ ” 

“Yeah. 'The one that was Speaker of the House, 
sometime before 'Fip O’Neill.” 

“Is he still alivc.^” 


'Fhirteen years after his retirement, such com- 
ments are not unexpected. Carl .Albert has not 
been much in the newspapers lately, rarely on 
television, and never on M I X’. But his story is one 
that no Oklahoman should forget. His life covers 
almost exactly the historv’ of this state. His grand- 
parents on both sides migrated into the Indian 
1 erritory back in the late 1800s, settling in that 
corner still known as the Choctaw Republic. 'Fhey 
made their living on farms — none of which they 
owned — and in the dirty jobs that sprang up around 
Mc.Alester’s many and deadly coal mines. Krnie 
.Albert was working in those mines when he mar- 
ried Leona Scott in 1 907. 'Fheir first child was born 
on May 10, 1908. They named him Carl Bert 
Albert. 

Not long after that, Ernie Albert left the mines 
to rent a farm a few miles north of town. It was in 
a little community known for its one public facility, 
a two-room school that was in turn known for the 
ferocious insects that swarmed and fought around 
the school’s solitar\’ night light. “Bug^FussIc,” the 
locals called it then, and (^arl .Albert still calls it 
that. He believes that it is one of the finest places 
on earth. 
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if anyone has ever heard of Bug 
I'usslc, Oklahoma, ic is likely only 
because Carl /Mberc was raised there* 
But v^hat makes it special to him is not 
the fact that it was his boyhood home. 
Rather, it is the people who lived there 
and the experiences they shared. In 
time, he would know some of the 
world's most powerful men and 
women^ — people like Queen Elizabeth 
of Britain and KingJuanC^arlosof Spain, 
not to mention every American presi- 
dent starting with Harry Truman. Most 
of them rightly would call him a friend, 
bur Carl Albert would always say that 
his real friends were the folks back in 
Bug I'lissle. Fhose were the people 
who had called him their friend before 
anyone caHed him iMr, Speaker* 

As a boy growing up in Bug 'Fussle, 
Carl Albert's life was in most respects 
no different chan that of ever\' other kid 
there or in most of rural America at this 
centurv-'s beginning* A coal company 
shack provided the family's first hous- 
ing, new\spapers pasted to the walls its 
interior decor. Other than the liible, 
there was hardly a book in the home. 
Neither Ernie nor L^cona Albert had 
gone past the fourth grade. But just 
through the woods and across a wide 
meadow from the home place set the 
old schoolhouse that gave the commu- 
nity its odd name and one little boy in 
it the firm foundation for a life of rare 
achievement. 

h has not been used as a school' for 
more chan twenty years now, hut 
through its white barn doors Carl Al- 
bert first walked in 1914, a first grader 
carrying a metal lunch bucket and little 
red primer* More chan three-ttuarters 
of a century later, if you talk w’ith Carl 
Albert, chances are he will cell you 
about his first few days there. He still 
treasures learning to read from that 
little primer and treasures, coo, the 
teacher — Lottie Ross was her name— 
who taught him how to do it* In fact, he 
remembers everv' single teacher that 
he had there, teachers like Walter 
Gragg, who in the sixth grade taught 
him the rules of grammar and gave him 
a love of language, and Robert 
Craighead, w'hosc deep, melodious 
voice introduced the w'orld's greatest 


literature to an eighth grade class of 
farm kids* 

But there is one stor^' chat he is ab 
most certai n to cel I you . 1 1 happened i n 
1914, the year he started school, d'hc 
Honorable Charles L>. Carter, Mem- 
ber of Congress from the 1Tird Con- 
gre s s i o n a I Di s rri ct of O k la h o m a , ca m c 
to Bug 4'ussle. A horse-drawn buggy 
brought the gentleman to the school to 
address the students* all forty or so of 
them in all eight grades* He described 
their capicol in Washington, and he 
cold them about the job chat a con- 
gressman d i d c here. H e cold them about 
knowing President Woodrow Wilson 
and vvtrrk i ng right along side h i m . d hen 
C Charlie Charter said the words that likely 
were w ell rehearsed to him but ignited 
a special ftre in one little boy in bis 
audience. “You know," he said, "Tm 
an Indian boy, and it's wonderful in 
this ctjuntry that a man who's a mem- 
ber of a minority can be elected to 
Congress. A boy in this class might 
some day be the congres.sman from 
this district." 

On that day in that very' building, 
Carl Albert had no doubt. None at all. 
Congressman Carter was talking to 
him. Me was that boy* He would go to 
Congress some day. “I m\d nobody,” 
Albert recalls. “But chat is why I stud- 
ied history so intensely, finding inspi- 
ration in the lives of great public men* 
That is why I loved and worked so 
hard at language, grammar, and ora- 
tory* I knew chose w'erc the tools of 
public men*” 

I t is a long way from the school- 
house on that mound to the 
L'nitcd States capicol, long in 
miles, longer in experiences. But the 
path that Carl Albert traveled not only 
took him there but defined his life and 
his values. 

A congressman would need an edu- 
cation beyond that afforded in a coun- 
try school of but eight grades. 
McAl ester, only a few' miles away, had 
a splendid high school. “But cotton 
prices collapsed during the sumnver 
and Papa could find no W'ay to get me 
there,” says Albert. “He could not 
afford a car, and it was coo far for me to 


ride Blue, rhere w as no monev^ ro board 
me. So w hen other kids were ready to 
go CO high school, I went to the cotton 
patch.” 

No one could have convinced tnat 
disappointed boy chat his dropout year 
would be one of the most important he 
ever had, hut eventually .Albert came to 
believe that. “1 he year gave me plenty 
of time to think about what 1 wanted ter 
do with my life,” says Albert now, 

I'he farm w oes chat nearly ruined his 
father, and did ruin thousands of oth- 
ers, gave his goals heart and focus. “1 
w'utched as the colors faded from their 
cloches and die hope from their eyes,” 
says .Albert of his Bug 'Pussle neigh* 
bors* “! saw their kids cake up hoes and 
plow s to start lives that would lead to — 
I did not know where. But 1 did know 
that if our people were ever to go any- 
where, government would have to help 
them. My classmates and their parents 
deserved bet ter, and there was nothing 
else that could get it f(u them*” 

The next fall, Carl Albert found a 
ride and began school — at the time 
McAlcster High w'as at least equal to a 
very good community college — feel- 
ing more than a little out of place. “I 
know 1 looked out of place,” he says* 
“4'hc girls’ standard dress included 
heels and silk stockings. Boys wore 
suits, w hite shirts, and ties. One fellow 
recalls I came to the first algebra class 
dressed in Bug Tussle fashion: over- 
alls, a work shirr, and brogans. i hon- 
estly didn't mind chat. What I dreaded 
wa*s my inability to compete intellectu* 
ally w'ith what I feared were superior 
people, city people from city schools, 
their homes filled with books.” 

When, his stammering and stutter- 
ing kept him from answering a simple 
question in English chat first day, his 
w'orst fears were confirmed. 'Fhe boy 
who had on his own written an English 
grarnmarshrank into hisseat amid howls 
of laughter* “It was two weeks before I 
said another word in any class,” says 
.Albert. 

That day, the class was again Eng- 
lish* The subject, partsof speech. “Miss 
Watson wrote on the blackboard a 
s i ni p 1 c sc n te nee, som c t h i n g 1 1 ke 'Th e re 
was a beautiful house on the hill.' 
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‘AVhat,” she asked, “is the word 
thereV" 

“Many tried. Several guessed. No 
one knew,” says Albert. “There was 
silence until I bashfully raised my hand. 
I said quietly but confidently, ‘It is an 
expletive.’ Not one of the city kids 
even knew the term.” 

Softly, Albert observ es, “That 
happened more than sixty years 
ago, now, but I still remember 
that day. I remember it because 
I knew then that I had arrived. 

In a place that treasured com- 
petition, I could compete with 
anybody, and I would. 1 vowed 
that I would not make a single 
grade under ninety on a single 
assignment, and I knew that I 
could do it.” (In fact, he gradu- 
ated in 1927 with the highest 
grade point average ever re- 
corded at McAlester High 
School.) His senior year he was 
one of seven winners in a na- 
tional oratorical contest, and he 
collected an honor that he still 
values equal to any to come: a 
trip to Washington, an audience 
with President Coolidge, and a 
summer’s tourof Kurope. Geo- 
graphically he was a long way 
from Bug'russle but metaphori- 
cally a giant’s step closer to 
Congress. 

VhQ next step was a college 
education, and the Universitv^ 
of Oklahoma was the obv'ious place. In 

the fall of 1927 he hitchhiked to col- 
lege with twenty dollars in his pocket. 
Four years later Carl .Mbert left Nor- 
man with a college oratorical champi- 
onship, a Phi Beta Kappa key, the 
presidency of the student body, the 
Dad’s Day cup as outstanding male 
graduate, and one thing more: a ticket 
to Oxford I’niversity as a Rhodes 
scholar. 

The spires of Oxford were a long 
way from the cotton patches of Pitts- 
burgh County, but Carl .Albert never 
forgot where his home was. He re- 
turned to it in 1934, right smack in the 
middle of the Great Depression. Not 
even two law degrees from the finest 
university in the English-speaking 


w orld could land him a job at home. So 
he signed on as an attorney for the new' 
Federal Housing Authority in Okla- 
homa City, briefiy practiced law in Illi- 
nois, and went into the United States 
.Army and to World War II. Entering it 
a private, he left it a lieutenant colonel 


wearing a bronze star. No sooner was 
he in .America than he headed back 
home to Oklahoma’s 4'hird Congres- 
sional District. 1 n the first election after 
the war, he announced his candidacy 
for Congress. 

Outside of his home district, not many 
people noted this particular congres- 
sional campaign of 1 946; that year Rich- 
ard Nixon, John Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson all won battles for House seats, 
but none after all of the preparation of 
Oklahoma’s Carl Albert. Albert won 
the Democratic nomination (and in this 
Democratic stronghold certain election) 
by exactly 330 votes. Only those who 
knew him well would not be surprised 
at all by what he did in Washington. 

Sure, the friendship and patronage of 


men like Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
Democratic Floor Leader John .McCor- 
mack helped him immeasurably. But 
what helped him more was what was 
measurable and, by then, predictable. 
'Fhe dedication to study that had won 
him schoolboy honors made him a quick 
master of the House’s Byzan- 
tine rules and procedures. 'Fhe 
work ethic that had taken him 
out of Oklahoma’s cotton fields 
drew his colleagues’ respect as 
a man who shouldered his share 
of Congress’s load. The desire 
for congressional service born 
more than thirty years earlier 
put him on the House floor 
every single day to hear everv* 
single speech and watch everv* 
single vote cast by everv* single 
member until he could predict 
with uncanny accuracy exactly 
who would vote how and why. 
Those were the things that 
earned Carl .Albert, then a 
young congressman from a 
heretofore insignificant district, 
appointment in 1955 as the 
Democrats’ House whip. They 
were what determined his 
unanimous election in 1963 as 
the House majority leader. 
'These secured his election in 
1971 as Speaker of the United 
States House of Representa- 
tives. 

T he 'Third District has changed 
a lot since it sent Carl Albert to 
represent it in Congress. Its 
ravished soil and decaying coal mines 
once made it one of the very' poorest of 
America’s 435 congressional districts. 
Federal roads now open it to the world’s 
markets. Stock ponds, built with fed- 
eral help, w ater fat cattle. Peanut farms 
and processing plants join other indus- 
tries made possible with federal sup- 
port. .McAlester’s largest employer is 
now the federal ammunition depot, 
and its workers now go home to some- 
thing other than grinding poverty. In 
the city’s northeast section, a regional 
medical center, a national model built 
w ith federal funds, stands. 

When Carl Albert first went to Con- 


In 1965 Albert was given a souvenir h President Johnson that 
still hangs on his office wall: a framed set of 50 fountain pens, 
each hearing the title of a separate bill, the foundation of 
Johnson V ''Gnat Society. “ "Johnson was riding high when 
those pens wen being used, “ Albert recalls. 
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gress HOC one blaek child in all or parts 
of twenty-three states (one of them 
Oklahoma) could sit in a classroom with 
white pupils. In those states, few black 
adults had the right to vote. School dis- 
tricts starved without a dollar of federal 
aid, the elderly were beggared by 
medical expenses, and industries freely 
dumped poisons into the nation’s air 
and water. Today it is a different 
America, certainly not perfect but defi- 
nitely far better. The Public Accom- 
modations Act, the Voting Rights Act, 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, the Medicare Act, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Act — every one 
of these came from a Congress under 
his leadership. No, Carl Albert did not 
alone produce them. But he did more 
than merely vote for them. He worked 
for them, 

.And when the House of Representa- 
tives had to launch the inquiry' into the 
impeachment of President Richard M. 
Nixon, the first such impeachment 
proceedings in over a ccntury% Carl 
Albert was at the helm. In Watergate 
the House met its gravest constitu- 
tional challenge since the Civil War, 
and %'ctcran congressmen will tell you 
it triumphed in part because of the firm 
rcsoK'c of its Speaker. Carl Albert proba- 
bly will not cell you that — it would 
sound like bragging. "'Nixon could ha%^e 
been a great president,” is what Carl 
Albert says, ”but he was a flawed man 
whoconfused personal power with eon- 
stiujtional processes. His departure was 
not the defeat of his person but the 


triumph of that process.” 

Watergate for Carl Albert simply 
confirmed the faith he had always had 
in the House, in its ways, and in its 
place in America’s constitutional 
scheme, 

M'hree years later, Albert, prompted 
by a doctor’s concern for a heart chat 



(h kis fommghome to Hug Tussky Aiimt 
says: "7 aiways wanted to go hut I 

always wanted to rome hack here. ” 


had already sustained one attack, an- 
nounced h i s re t i re m c n t f ro m Q>n gre ss. 
Immediately he was flooded with of- 
fers from companies that wanted him 
to serve on their boards and lobby 
Congress on their behalf He wouldn’t 
do it. "That would have amoimted to 
selling myself and the Speakership of 
the United Stares Congress,” Albert 


says, "Ernie Albert’s boy was not for 
sale... I turned the Washington Jobs 
down and went back to a little commu- 
nity called Bugl’ussle.” 

It w'as the kind of place where no- 
body’s boy was for sale. 

After Carl Albert retired from Con- 
gress in 1977 and went home to the 
land chat his father had farmed, Char- 
les Banks Wilson painted the portrait 
of a mature statesman stepping out of a 
background. 'The background came 
from an old photograph taken of the 
Bug 'Tussle student body in 1914, the 
year of Charlie Carter's visit and little 
speech. Ixiok closely at it. See that 
little first grader, the one third from the 
left on rhe front row. It is a six-year-old 
boy who knows that he will make a 
difference. 

C^harle.s Banks Wilson says that when 
that portrait was to be unveiled, Carl 
Albert agreed to go to the ceremonies 
butonly on two conditions. First, everv^ 
living person from the old photograph 
had to be invited, too. Second, each of 
them had to be introduced by name if 
they expected Carl xAlberc to speak. 
You see, to Carl .Albert they were the 
tmes who deserved to be honored. 
Stepping out of that photograph but 
never cruircly away from it, he was 
exactly where he wanted to be. 

And he never forgot how he got there. 

m 


At prttss litm% Danney Gobie was named 
the hhiofian at the Carl Albert 
Congressional Archives in Norman. 
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University of Oklahoma library in 1916. The 
mlkctmh along with the papers of SO other 
former and nirmit memlms of Congress., now 
makes up the Carl Albert Congressional 
Archives. 

Scholars from all over the world eontaet the 
center^ says arehmist .f olin Caldwell, hecanse 


When Carl A ihert came home to 
Oklahoma to .aa\\ he bm tight everything 
hark with him^ boxes upon boxes of 
documents and photographs, 30 years of 
correspondence— even the desk and the 
footstool he used as Speaker'. 

Alhert donated the collection of well over 
a million papers and other items to the 


of its broad range of materials, "I Tf '/if 
interested in Congress as an institution, arrd 
also on the influence of individual members 
(of Corrgress} on the natmCs history. ” 
Non-scholan are welcome at the center,, too. 
There's no formal ton r\ but Caldwell and his 
staff do 'V/ .dww and teir featuring a visit to 
the re-aeated Speaker's of free, and letters to 


Albert from luminaries Hke . I ohn T. 
Kennedy. Also on display h a bust of Carl 
Albert by sculptor David Smitlmn, 
presented to the center in / 989. 

The center is in Mon net Hall on the 
Harrington Oval at OU. For more 
information, call fdOSi J35-54iU. 

Hug Ihssle holds a school rrurriorr every 
other year on the thir d Saturday in June. 
Classmates arrive at the old srhooihouse 
early to chat and swerp stories; an early 
pofiuck lunch icsuaHy tops off the afternoon. 
According to rhe r oad sign on the ok! county 
roiuf which keeps track of such things, the 
next reunion will be 1992. 
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Best Ghosts and Creepiest Stories 


By Michael Wallis Pholographs by Tom l^ker 

iglu frost blankets Oklahoma like icin^ on a cake. Above 
I f cities, prairie towns, oil patch hamlets and slumbering 
ranches and farms, the moon breaks through the veil of 
evening clouds and rules the autumn sky. Owls — silent as gar- 
goyles — pc roll in catalpa trees and ('hincse elms. ’They pay no heed 
to cats skulking in the shadows, liy dawn these creatures of the night 
will have \anished but as the witching hour draws near, they are 
free to bask in soft nitron light. 


FJmta ptist's m .h/t'i/sff/ 

Okhihmnti V must phtylui 
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This is room ai ihe Stone Lion Inn where S-year-oM Augusta 
Houghton was avddentaily poisoned more than 60 years ago. 


n historic Guthrie, the seat of government for Logan 
County, former capital of Oklahoma 'rerritory and the 
capital of the state until 1910, “ghostbusters"' have 
gathered for an evening of excitement, fine dining and en- 
tertainment at the picturesque Stone Uon Inn, a stately 
three-story house that has been transformed into a popu- 
lar bed-and-breakfast. 

Built in 1907 by K.E. Houghton, a prosperous Guthrie 
businessman who came to Oklahoma during the 1 889 I^and 
Run, the old residence is reportedly the abode of the mis- 
chievous spirit of Augusta Houghton, the eight-year-old girl 
who died of accidental poisoning in one of the upper stor>' 
bedrooms more than 60 years ago. "AVc usually don’t tell 
our guests about our little ghost until after theyVe spent 
the night,*^ says Becky Luker, the woman w'ho bought the 
Stone Lion in 1986 when she moved from Santa Fe to 
Guthrie. ‘"But she does absolutely no harm and weVe all 
become rather accustomed to hen” 

Becky and her two sons didn't realize they shared their 
home with the youthful ghost until a few w'eeks after they 
moved into the old place, a former funeral home, and began 
working to restore the building to its former glory. 

“My youngest son, Ral, was seven years old at that time 
and he was the first one to really make contact,"’ explains 


Becky. “He picked out a big closet on the third fioor ball- 
room to store his toys and immediately he found that dur- 
ing the night someone was playing with his things. The 
coys would be rearranged and the puzzles and games were 
out on the floor. Rars a meticulous boy and this bothered 
him. He accused me and his brother. Grant, but we told 
him that we weren"t the culprits. Then he put a padlock 
on the closet but even then he’d find all of his things scat- 
tered about when he’d unlock the door in the morning.” 

It was about that time chat Becky and her boys started 
hearing the footsteps. The soft patter of tiny feet could 
be heard on the back staircase in the evenings between 
ten o’clock and midnight. “We’d hear the footsteps and 
then we’d hear doors being methodically opened and 
closed,” says Becky. “'Fhat scared us to death. We were 
convinced we had burglars and I called the police on 
several occasions, I bet they thought w^c were crazy be- 
cause they could never find anything. Finally we became 
used to the noises and I told the boys it was probably the 
old house settling. I didn’t know w^hat else to cell them. 
None of us was about to say it was a ghost even though 
we all thought it.” 

Ral was the first one to use the "’G” w^ord. I le came dowm 
to breakfast one morning and announced he would play 
with his toys later. 

“She’s up there now,” said Ral. 

“Who is "she?* ” asked a startled Becky. 
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**\Vhy chc ^;host,” answered Ral as he dug into his cereal. 

Although the boy said he couldn't see her, Ral told the 
rest of the family there was definitely a presence of some 
sort in his toy closet and he was convinced it was a little 
girl. “1 do know the difference/' he explained to his mother. 

just know it's a girl ghost/' 

A short time later some of the other Houghton siblings, 
by no%v elderly men and women, paid a visit to Guthrie and 
Stone Lion Inn in order to explain some of the histoiy- of 
the home to Becky. ''!t was a Houghton son and two of the 
daughters/' says Becky* “They spent a great deal of time 
telling me about their former home* Hiey also told me 
about their sister Augusta's death. 'I'hey told us that she 
had contracted whooping cough and during the night a maid 
attending her gave the child the wrong kind of medicine* 
.Augusta became violently ill and soon died from poison- 
itig/’ 

'The trio also talked about happier times. They spoke of 
holidays, parties and picnics* And they talked of nightly 
pilgrimages to the ballroom to play with their coys* 

“'They said that rhey’d wait until their parents had gone 
to bed and then they'd sneak up the back stairs and qui- 
etly continue their games/' says Becky. “They said they 
did this between ten o'clock and midnight — the exact time 
that we hear the mysterious footsteps on those same stairs* 
I'hey took me to the upstairs room and showed me where 
they kept their playthings* It was the same closet my son 
used — the ver\' same one. 1 got a chill." 

Becky linker and her sons have learned to accept Augusta 
and so have the guests who come to Stone Lion to spend 
the night or take part in one of Luker's “Murder Mysceiy' 
Weekends/' a diversion chat includes a formal dinner with 
evers’^one in costume as characters in a drama scripted by 
Becky herself. Bur that tolerance could be because so far 
no one has actually seen the little ghost* 

till not all Oklahoma ghosts are as shy as the beguil- 
ing Augusta Houghton. 'Lhere arc instances here of 
spirits who have been known to make appearances 
and not Just creep up the stairs to play while one slumbers. 

Tulsa has its share of ghosts, some of whom reportedly 
mingle with the living every' chance they get. Many of the 
big city ghosts are of the standard garden variety but a few 
arc considered celebrity spirits, among them the famed 
virtuoso Caruso who is said to haunt the 76-year-old Brady 
'Lheater as payback for the pleurisy his managers insist the 
tenor contracted after an open-air ride through the cold and 
wet Oklahoma countryside in 1920* (He died a year later 
of the ailment.) 

And then there’s the ghost of Thomas Gilcrease, the late 
philanthropist responsible for the highly touted Gilcrease 
Museum. Gilcrease was laid to rest in a limestone mauso- 
leum one May morning in 1962 but there arc those who 
believe he may have been the restless type. Some say 
Gilcrease still patrols the manicured museum grounds* 
Others claim he makes occasional appearances in the 


museum and has been spied beside his former residence, 
now the home of the Tulsa County Historical Society* 

On a cloudless afternoon just as a hunter’s moon consid- 
ers an appearance and the sun melts like sweet butter over 
chc distant Osage hills, some after-hours guests make their 
way through the quiet museum. Dan MePike, a rumpled 
museum curator, fusses with locked doors before he allows 
the visitors intcj a windowless storage room* It's a large 
chamber hut appears cramped, filled with shelves and dis- 
play cases bearing the invaluable treasures that a few thou- 
sand years past were household items in some bygone 
culture's daily routine* 

\IcPikc permits his gold framed eyeglasses to slip a bit 
on his nose so he can properly inspect the room and get his 
bearings* He is on the brink of offering a colorful account 
of an exquisite Carolina parakeet effigy’ excavated from an 
ancient Indian mound, when a distant tinny noise halts all 
conversation. He pauses and peers into the shadowy cor- 
ners of the room. 

“Anyb{>dy come with you.?'' asks MePike with a grin. 
“Maybe it's a gh<>st," offers one of the guests* 

'The interruption passes with no further explanation* 
Later, the behind-the-scenes museum tour completed, 
Md^ikc and the others stand outside in the fading twilight 
and reflect on Gilcrease, the man who left a legacy of 
American an and history' for the world to enjoy* Finally, after 
MePike has expounded on the usual biograf>hical and his- 
torical anecdotes, he tells the visitors what they want to 
hear — more ghosts stories. 

“After Mr. Gilcrease died, some folks from the museum 
lived next door in his residence," says MePike, pointing 
wkh his pipe toward the house, a two-story^ stone building 
w'ith a veranda and a pagoda-style metal rile roof. “It seems 
they had a house guest come see them. His very^ first night 
in the house, he came dowm to dinner and he asked his hosts 
if the ocher guest was going to join them* I’hey w anted to 
know w hat other guest he meant. ‘Why, the older gentle- 
man I saw' earlier on the landing of the stairs,' the man told 
them. He said he had bid the man good evening and the 
man nodded in reply and then turned and went upstairs and 
he heard a door slam." 

MePike pauses to tap his pipe on the sole of his shoe and 
rub the warm bowl betw'een his palms* “Well let me tell 
you that those folks dropped their napkins and their mouths 
fell w'ide open* You sec there were no other guests in the 
house that evening. None invited that is," 

'rhere arc plenty of stories about mysterious noises and 
footsteps in the museum galleries and reported sightings 
of a kindly old gentleman, dressed like Gilcrease, putter- 
ing in the flower beds scattered over the 1 15-acre museum 
grounds* Yet most folks w'illing to discuss the ghost main- 
tain that his favorite haunt is his residence* 

'The most colorful Gilcrease ghost episode occurred 
several years ago on an Easter evening after the museum 
was locked and only the watchman remained to make his 
rounds. Suddenly the alarm at the Gilcrease residence 
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The ghost of Tuka oii man Thomas Gilrt'ease reportedly has been 
glimpsed at both the Gilcrease Art Musenm and his fonner residence. 


sounded. Police officers responded including a canine unit 
boasting Baron, a 110-pound police dog. Vht muscular 
animal was extremely agitated and strained at his lead* 
When the officer released him, the dog made a beeline to 
the front door, pawing and whining to get inside. The 
watchman unlocked the door and Baron dashed for the 
stairs. But when he reached the landing, Baron came to a 
complete halt. Witnesses on the scene said it was as if he 
ran into an invisible wall. With his fur bristling and ears 
pinned back, the dog dropped to his belly and quivered. He 
finally had to be carried down the stairs by an officer and 
taken outside. As soon as he was placed on the ground, 
Baron bolted back to the police car. He wanted nothing 
more to do with the Gilcrease house. 

Inside the residence, nothing was out of place and there 
was no evidence of any intruders — at least no one chat the 
officers could see. 

ut Tulsa doesn't have a monopoly on ghoulish 
yarns. In Oklahoma City another favorite haunt for 
the living as well as at least one reputed ghost is 
the County Line, a busy barbecue restaurant situated not 
far from the Cowboy Hall of Fame on a hillside overlook- 
ing old Route 66. Built back in 1918 and known for many 
years as the Kentucky Club, this was once a busy roadhouse 
and a favorite hangout for none other than Charles Arthur 
“Pretty Boy” Floyd, the most daring of the Sooner State's 
Depression-era desperadoes. The bootleg booze, poker 


chips, and soiled doves may be long gone — replaced by 
platters of giant beef ribs, bowls of homemade cobbler, and 
patrons from across the state^ — but sometimes late at night, 
when all the customers have left and the big front door’s 
locked tight, unexplained noises have been heard coming 
from the kitchen and bar area. 

“I’ve heard the racket,” admits Gene Caldwell, the res- 
taurant owner. “There’s no logical explanation. Maybe it’s 
one of the fellows from the old days. Maybe it’s ‘Pretty Boy’ 
himself hunting up some left-overs.” 

klahoma’s big cities provide their share of ghosts 
but a good many goblins seem to favor the rural 
areas as well. All across the state — ^from the ghostly 
quadrangles of frontier forts and musty^ school houses to the 
cavernous theaters and lonely country' roads flanked by 
quiet thickets — restless spirits and scaiy' creatures arc on the 
prowl. The stories about them are as colorful as the story^ 
tellers. Here are a few of the best: 

DOG CREEK PANTHER 
Just off old Route 66, about 10 miles northeast of Clar- 
emore near the tiny Rogers County community^ of Foyil, 
folks get goosebumps the size of strawberries thanks to the 
unearthly screams most oldtimers claim come from deep in 
the belly of a mysterious giant panther. Tales of the huge 
beast roaming the hills and valleys and screaming like a 
woman in the darkness have been passed down from gen- 
eration to generation. As early as January 1 1, 1908, the Foyi/ 
Statesman reported that just a few miles outside of town, a 
local woman named Mary Tiger heard strange noises and 
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Blood Relatives 

A Visit with Count Dracula's Great-Nephew 


I n Tulsa, chc lights still bum behind 
the drapes of a tidy home where a 
disdnguished gentleman, clad in an 
elegant robe, wraps small stacks of shiny 
pennies in plastic. These will be his offer- 
ings to the legion of tiny goblins, witches, 
werewolves and pirates who will trudge 
up his sidewalk on their annual crick-or- 
treat pilgrimage. Although the big event 
is still w'eeks aw'ay, the man wants to be 
prepared for his guests. Halloween is his 
favorite night of the year. 

Ids only fitting. After all, this man has a 
reputation to uphold. 

A bonafide old world prince wdth the 
official ribbons, badges and genealogieal 
paperwork to prove it, he answ'ers to the 
name Vladimir II, Prince Eletsky, 

He is none other than a direct descen- 
dant of the legendary Count Dracula, 

As he carefully w raps the coins, Prince 
Eletsky stops to read aloud the typed 

greeting he tapes to each package: “Happy 

Halloween to You! May these 7 brand 

new coins bring good fortune in your life. Given in love from 

Vladimir II, Prince of Elctz, great-nephew of the real Drac- 

ula...^’ 

Prince Eletsky pauses to run his fingers through his silver 
hair. A w arm smile spreads across his face. 

“On Hallowe’en night I put on my best tuxedo with all my 
royal badges and sashes and I meet the children at the dtior 
with a huge bow] filled with these packets of coins,’" explains 
Eletsky. “Before they hav^e a chance to say a word, I glare 
dowm at them and say, "Here you are my little monsters. Pm 
the big monster. Happy Halloween?' I'hcn 1 give them my 
very best villainous laugh and stand back and watch theif 
faces/' 

A pleasant man with a w arm disposition and keen sense of 
humor. Prince Eletsky was born in Los Angeles in 1920 and 
has lived all over the world. He spent more than 40 years 
serving as a merchant marine officer and hobnobbed w^ch 
royalty and the rich and famous until a heart attack in 1982 
slowed hb pace. He looked for a tranquil setting and decided 
on Tulsa. ""I think that Oklahomans are about the friendliest 
people Pve ever encountered," says the prince. 



Vlaritnmr //, Prince Eletsky of Tn/sa, is 
d^oted to his family's horrific khtory and 
Ms painting. 


Although Dracula has become synony- 
mous with the primars' character in Bram 
Stoker's 1897 horror novel of the same 
name, Prince Eletsky is quick to point out 
that the book is only a fictional account of 
[he vampire legend. 

“Actually the fictitious Dracula was 
nothing w^hen compared to my ancestor 
who lived in the 1400s,” says Eletsky. ”I 
call him Uncle Vlad but his full name was 
Vlad III, Voivode (Prince) of Wallachia, 
He became knowm as ‘‘the Dracul/ or 'the 
Devil/ since he was an extremely fero- 
cious man and the absolute terror of his 
enemies," 

According to the published history texts 
and genealogical documentation carefully 
preserved by Prince Eletsky, chc dreaded 
Vlad in had a talent for survival that 
helped create the vampire myths, "In one 
battle he w^as struck by four arrows and 
another time more than 13 arrow^s pierced 

— his body," says Eletsky. “He was left for 

dead on the batdefield. But in the cool of 
the evening as the sun sec, he awakened and struggled back to 
camp. The arrows were removed and remarkably he recov- 
ered. 

"On another occasion Vlad w^as fun through by an enemy 
lance and again w'as left for dead until a retainer happened by 
and pulled out the lance, whereupon the prince regained 
consciousness and again lived. These incidents were suffi- 
cient to scan the legend of Dracul as a vampire." 

Vlad I IPs son, called of course Vlad IV, added to the family 
reputation by subscribing to the harsh practice of driving a 
stake through captive enemy Mildiers. He became known as 
the Impalcr, or Dracula (son of Dracul) and after one skirmish 
he saw' to it chat 20,000 Turks met their maker in such a 
fashion. The blood-thirsty Dracula was finally decapitated by 
hb enemies in 1476. Since that time chc family lines have 
become much more refined, 

"Our family has L'crcainiy come a long w^ay," smiles the 
prince, as he busily wnaps more pennies and gives his visitors 
a sly wink. 

“Happy Halloween!" 

— Michael Wallis 


piercing screams outside her house. An investigation 
yielded nothing. Later that same year the newspaper re- 
ported “a panther scare cast of P'oyil, none seen but un- 
earthly yells and movements.” Most of the panther reports 
came from around the Dog Creek area, so the critter came 
to be known as the “Dog Creek l^anthcr," 

lOccadcs later there are still occasional reports of hide- 


ous screams and even panther sightings in the area, 

CRY BABY BRIDGE 

A few' years before statehood in rural Nowata County a 
young farm woman and her baby son ventured out in her 
horse-drawn buggy one stormy evening to visit friends, Jusc 
as they %verc crossing a narrow bridge over a swollen stream, 
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rising waters swept away the 
buggy and the infant was lost in 
the raging torrent. After several 
minutes of battling for her own 
life, the dazed woman managed 
to drag herself up on the river 
bank. She frantically scanned the 
dark water for any sign of her son 
and although she could hear the 
baby’s screams, she never saw the 
baby again. Within a few minutes 
the screams stopped and only the 
raging waters could be heard. A 
new bridge now spans the stream 
but to this day locals claim that if 
they stand at the center of the 
bridge they can hear the faint 
cries of a baby above the sounds 
of the evening breeze and frogs 
chirping. Most of them say the 
best time to hear the phantom 
child is around midnight after a 
heavy rain. 

IwXWNAKUASHA 

In the Yellow Hills east of Ardmore there are still a few 
old-timers who can recall stories of the fabled “little helper,” 
or Kawnakuasha the Choctaw’s version of the Irish Lepre- 
chaun. They speak of Uncle Billy W’ashington, a C^hoctaw 
herb doctor or medicine man, who came to Indian Terri- 
tory from Mississippi. It’s said that Uncle Billy relied on his 
little helper to guide him to rare herbs in the woods and to 
lead him to patients’ homes on dark nights. The story goes 
that only the medicine man could actually see the 
Kawnakuasha and that other Indians could only see the 
glow of a light guiding Uncle Billy through the darkness. 
'Fhe good doctor died in 1930 but some people believe that 
the Kawnakuasha has never died. On dark nights, the full- 
bloods say that the strange light seen in the distant hills not 
far from where Uncle Billy lived is actually his 
Kawnakuasha, still looking for another Indian to serve. 

THE SPOOKLIGHT 

Around northeastern Oklahoma people have swapped 
stories about the Spooklight or Ghostlight for more than a 
centur>\ In fact, this particular legend has been known to 
the Quapaw Indians even longer. 'The mysterious light in 
question is described as a huge ball that bounces over the 
hills and through the fields. Most of the sightings have been 
along Devil’s Promenade Road, northeast of Miami not far 
from the old Quapaw reserv ation. I'here are several notions 
about the light’s origin, including marsh gas and refracted 
starlight. The most ballyhooed theory concerns an Indian 
couple w ho became involved in a heated dispute that ended 
w ith the wife slicing off her husband’s head. Still angry, the 
woman then proceeded to hide the evidence. It is said that 


For yea rs^ Monk Beck xicas the grave-diyigfr at Vent on (Cemetery in 
Coweta, The cemetery uses heavy equipment for digging graves now, 
but Beck, nearly 80, still hand digs graves in more rural cemeteries. 


the light is actually the spirit of the decapitated Indian 
searching for his missing skull. 

THE HAUNTED CONSTANTINE THEATER 
In the Osage County seat of Pawhuska a Grecian land- 
mark called the Constantine 'I'heater is home to a mysteri- 
ous occupant said to be Sappho Constantine Brown, the 
daughter of Charles A. Constantine, original owmer of the 
property. Pawhuska Mayor Janet Holcombe, one of the 
leaders in the successful effort to restore the old building, 
has spent many hours working in the theater. She’s con- 
vinced the Constantine is haunted. “I’ve heard the foot- 
steps,” says Mayor Holcombe. “I w^as working on the stairs 
in the foyer one night by myself and I heard w hat sounded 
like someone w alking on the stage with a hard-soled shoe. 
I looked and nothing w'as there. I do think it’s a friendly 
ghost.” During the five years it took to renovate the build- 
ing, others working there had similar experiences. 'Fhere 
have been several candidates but most believe it’s the ghost 
of Sappho, an expert palm reader and master of tarot cards. 
Word has spread about the spirit in the Constantine. A pair 
of California men even sent a donation and asked that it be 
used to preserv e the ghost of the Constantine. Fhe money 
was used for construction materials. ^ 


Michael WalTts is the author of ''Route 66: The Mother Road. ” 
Tom l.uker is a free-lance photographer living in Coweta. 
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The Wilds Restaurant 

Eat your catfish and fish for it, too. 


t acchin" anything?"" 

*‘Nothin"'yct/’ re- 
■ j spends a young woman, 
pushing a straw hat back 
on her head, while nearby her 
freckled, blond son casts his line for 
the 17th time. 

Having engaged in this exact ex- 
change over and over again in the 
seven years they have had 'I'he 
Wilds Restaurant & Recreation 
Area, Steve and Helen Wilds mosey 
on^ — confident of the ultimate out- 
come, couched by the sight of the 
mother and son fishing* 

This is, after all, the kind of fam- 
ily outing the Wildses had in mind 
in 1983, when they opened The 
Wilds on 255 acres northeast of El 
Reno* Then, as now, the couple 
wanted a place where folks could 
eat a hearty frontier dinner and have 
the good, old-fashioned, after-dinner 
fun families enjoyed before the advent 
of Nirttendogames and “Ram bo” mov- 
ies, '*We never meant for The Wilds to 
be just a restaurant,” says Steve Wilds. 

The result: a place w'here mom and 
dad can hike nature trails and tour a 
19th-century% w'ater-powered corn mill 
and the kids can pet goats, stroke 
bunnies, feed geese, coddle ducklings, 
chase turkeys and talk to a w'olf named 
Bow* ‘"If you’re laid back, you’ll like 
this place,” promises Helen Wilds* 
“But if you like everything neat and 
orderly, it wnII drive you bananas,” 
Like the legendary Phoenix, 'Fhe 
Wilds rose out of ashes, of a sort, Steve 
had owmed a lodge for 12 years in 
Durango, Colorado, before he one day 
upped and became allergic to fir trees* 
When it became clear he had to leave 
his mountain retreat, Steve decided to 



7he Wi/dses na mid hmed (he posts for the 
restaurant (hemsehes and ht the proms riemtd 
cedar on fanns for miles around. 


return to Oklahoma and the Canadian 
County land his father had owned since 
1938; Steve took with him his dream of 
building a destination people would 
want to visit* 

It has become a dream made from 
scratch, Steve and his tw'o sons logged 
cedar for two years before they hand 
built the 32-foot restaurant to resemble 
an 1880’s horse barn* (I'he oak cables 
w'erc constructed by craftsmen of Ten- 
nessee’s Smoky Mountains.) M'he 10- 
acre lake on the acreage is also compli- 
ments of Steve’s ingenuity — before he 
developed it in 1946 it didn’t exist* As 
for the sice’s legendary' catfish, Steve 
puts them in by the truckload and then 
lets folks fish them out. 

Catfish is the most popular entree on 
the menu, Helen says, w'ith the prime 
rib, which the Wildses smoke them- 
selves, a dose second* Other house 


favorites: spicy "Wild West Corn,” 
made with cream cheese, and 
homemade cobblers and cream pics. 
No alcohol is allowed on the prem- 
ises* The Wildses don’t helieve it’s 
necessary' for family fun* 

Instead, the family offers live 
music most week nights. Other 
nights after dinner, folks opt for a 
hayride in the Oklahoma breeze and 
a chance to gawk at the elk, long- 
horn steer and buffalo herds that 
populate the spread* “If a person is 
cornin’ right off the concrete and 
w'ants to sec a farm,” says Steve, 
“the best way is to sit him on a bale 
of hay and take him on a ride.” 
Hayrides and bonfires arc espe- 
cially popular in the fall, when The 
Wilds’ staff decorates the home- 
stead with corn shocks and jack-o- 
lanterns. Year-round, the lake and 
rolling pastures offer a rural backdrop 
for wiener roasts, fish fries or barbe- 
cues. 

Steve says he’d like to sec I'he Wilds 
grow to include craft demonstrations, 
an amphitheater, a fioating water stage 
and a track where he could run the 1912 
Baldw in steam train he’s already pur- 
chased* 

Letters from visitors, how'ever, tell 
the Wildses they like the place just as 
it is — peaceful and unhurried. “People 
feel like part of the family when chey 
come,” says Helen, "They feel wel- 
come* To us, that’s very important*” 
— Paula Burkes 

77te Wilds is 23 miles west of Oklahoma 
City on Britton Road. Gate fee is $2 for 
adults, SI forages 6 to 12, or free if you eat 
hi the restaurant. For directions, fall ( 403} 
262-7275, 


Septcmber-Ociobcr 199U 
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Show Your Oklahoma Pride With 
Our Original Design Sweatshirts. 

Our sweatshirts are always a hot item for holiday gift 
giving. Both designs are Oklahoma originals, produced 
exclusively for OKLAHOMA TODAY. The Oklahoma shirt 
(left and right) is a bright, colorful depiction of state heritage 
and recreation. The Indian Patchwork shirt presents a 
dramatic interpretation of Oklahoma's Native American 
heritage. Both designs are appropriate for men and 
women. The shirts are 50% polyester / 50% cotton in sizes 
S, M, L, XL, XXL. Only $19.95 each plus $1.50 shipping. 


Oklahoma 

State Flags 

The 3'x5* flag 
is $37.50 plus 
$1 .50 Shipping. 
The 4"x6" desk 
flag is $2.95 plus 
50c shipping. 


Order your 1991 
Scenic Calendar. ► 

Twelve breathtaking photographs f 

dominate OKLAHOMA TODAY'S 1991 A 

Scenic Calendar. Each wire-bound M 

calendar measures 12" x 9" and jm 

includes a listing of special events and 
background information on each of the 
areas photographed. Only $6.95 each plus 
$1 .50 shipping. 


Give An OKLAHOMA 
TODAY Gift Subscription, y 

Family and friends will love a subscription 
to OKLAHOMA TODAY, the award-winning 
magazine of the Sooner State. All the 
beautiful color photography and fascinating 
features will arrive in their mailbox six times 
a year. We'll send a special announcement 
to the recipient in your name. 


Oklahoma 
Map Puzzle ► 

The map puzzle is back! 
Fun and educational for 
young and old, each hundred 
piece puzzle features state 
rivers, lakes, history and 
symbols. A great holiday gift, 
the puzzle measures 13" x 
20". Only $9.95 each plus $2 
shipping. 






“Route 66: A 
The Mother Road” 


Our Beautifully Designed Coffee Mug 
Is A Gift You Will Really Warm Up To! 

This new original coffee mug is available only from OKLAHOMA TODAY. 
Each kiln-fired black ceramic mug sparkles with beautiful four-color artwork. 
One side features "Oklahoma" and the other side is highlighted with a Semi- 
nole Indian Patchwork design. Order in any quantity for yourself, friends and 
family. Dishwasher and microwave safe. Only $7.95 each plus $2 shipping. 



OKLAHOMA TODAY 
in Bound Volumes 


OKLAHOMA 



A 

David Fitzgerald^s 
‘‘OKLAHOMA” 


Oklahoma author Michael Wallis 
has compiled the definitive book on 
the most legendary road in Ameri- 
can history. Includes 230 stunning 
images of people, roadside diners, 
history and more. Only $29.95 
each plus $3 shipping. 


The 1989 hardbound volume of 
OKLAHOMA TODArs features the 
popular Centennial Series. Place 
your order now for the 1 990 edition 
(available in November). Each 
volume is covered with off-white cloth 
with brown lettering. Only $29.95 
each plus $3 shipping. 


This oversized 10"x13 1/2" 
edition is filled with over 1 00 
stunning color photographs by 
David Fitzgerald, showcasing 
every corner of the state. Hard- 
back edition only. $32.50 each* 
plus $3 shipping. 


"The Long Lost Recipes Of Aunt Susan" 
Is A Cookbook - And More! ▼ 


Indian Head/Buffalo Nickel 
Button Covers. T 



"Aunt Susan" (Edna Vance Adams Mueller) was Food Editor 
of the Da/7y Oklahoman from 1929-1943. Her recipes (550 

total) provide a glimpse of Okla- 
homa's culinary traditions: the 
she wrote show a 
discerning woman's view of the 
world in the 1930s and 1940s. 
Only $14.95 plus $3 shipping. 



These stylish button covers 
lie in to the "Southwest" look. 

A popular fashion accessory, 
they snap“On to buttons on 
your biouse, dress, shirts, cuffs 
or pockets. Worn by both men 
and women. Set of four only 
$18, set of six only $27. Add 
$1 shipping per set. 


Send Of tiers to: 

Oklahoma TODAY, P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma Ok I a, 73152 


Nam« 


(Please Prim) 


Address 


Ciiy, Stare 

Merhod of payment (Please Check) □ Discover Card 
□ Check □ Money Order □ NlastcrCard □ VISA 

Card Exp. Date 



Subscripnons or kerns 

Quantity 

Price 

Shipping 

Total 



























li-f] 

Total 
ng Total 
Total 


To order by phone, call toll free 
U800-652-6552 
B a.m. to S p.m. Mon - Fri. 
or call (405) 521-2496 

Ship pi] 




Signature 
Card Number 







A Scholarly Stroll 

Go back to school with a walking tour of OU. 

By Stephen Berg 



F t Lifiiversity of Oklahoma 

m campus comes as a welcome 

m si^ht CO travcl-wear>' motor- 

A ists, especially those %vho 

approach from rhe north along that last 
teeming stretch of [-35 between Okla- 
homa City' and Norman, where traffic, 
pavement and car dealerships reign. 

Kntcr the stone gates to OU, how- 
ever, and you encounter lush foliage, 
magnificam grounds and architecture 
to rival that of any campus in the cotm- 
tr\^ It’s a landscape that begs you to get 
out of your auto and hit the sidewalk on 
foot, 

d'his tall it’s a particularly appropri- 
ate walk. 

OU, along with Oklahoma State and 
Central State universities, is celebrat- 
ing its centennial. More than a century 
ago, the first governor of the territory' of 
Oklahoma decided, after much politi- 
cal wrangling, to establish one of three 
state universities in the dingy boom 
town of Norman, d'he state legislature 
required Norman residents to raise 
10,000 dollars on their own, a daunting 
sum in those days, but they prevailed, 
and the good folks of Norman soon had 
themselves a genuine institution of 
higher learning. 

Strolling along winding paths through 
the center of campus, it’s difficult to 
imagine that 100 years ago, the “cam- 
pus” consisted of a solitary building on 
a bare prairie. Now, stpiirrels and birds 
frolic amid lush, fescue grass. Sunlight 
filters through scores of towering hack- 
benys elm, and sycamore trees, aw'ash 
with the colors of autumn. 

According to legend, in 1892 01 
first president, David Boyd, bought, 
planted, and later watered by hand five 


acres of trees which today whisper in 
the lace afternoon breeze. 

The campus in 1990 stretches in all 
directions, and mammoth edifices rise 
up on all sides. Grandiose, old struc- 
tures mingle with futuristic, state-of- 
the-art buildings, such as OU’s new 
E ncrg>' Cen ter and I'ow^e r on the north- 


east cornerofeampus and Catlett Music 
Centeron the northwest corner. Nearly 
all of the university’s original buildings 
lie along the Partington (north) and 
Van Vleet (south) ovals, forming the 
nucleus ofche campus. The older build- 
ings are grand examples of the beauti- 
fully ornate “Cherokee Gothic” archi- 
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teccure, characterized by a deep-red 
brick color and a definitely medieval 
look, that OU is famous for. 

For a visitor, the logical startingpoint 
for a campus tour may well be the 
Catlett Music Center, from which you 
can travel east to the Fred Jones Jr, 
Memorial Art Center, which stands on 
the northwest corner of the Parrington 
Oval. Built in 1971 to house the arc 
school and the Museum of Arc, ic was 
founded in 1936 by the late Oscar B, 
Jacobson, The museum is one of the 
few in the state to receive accreditation 
by the American Association of Muse- 
ums, Remodeled in 1986, ics galleries 
have a sleek, modern look enhanced by 
polished, cerrazzo floors and the mu- 
seum's focus on contemporary' arc. 

Across the Parrington Oval from the 
museum to the southeast stands Mon- 
net Hall, the old law building, I'hose 
with an eye for detail will notice scone 
owls, slightly recessed in litde alcoves 
atop the north and south ends of the 
building. The owls were painted green 
several times over the years by mem- 
bers of the OU Engineering School; 
alumni attribute the prank to the young 
engineers’ once lively feud with cam- 
pus la%v students. 

Though not the bastion of aspiring 
lawyers it once was, Monnet Hall is by 
no means obsolete, \ t houses the West- 
ern History' Collections, an impressive 
storehouse of some 60,000 books, 
250,000 vintage photographs and docu- 
ments dating from the IBOOs to the 
early 1900s, Devoted to the early his- 
tory of Western America, the collec- 
tion includes one of the world’s most 
comprehensive bodies of work on North 
American Indians, (It also offers such 
eclectic bonuses as letters from ,AIberc 
Einstein and Mao Tse-cung.) 

From Monnet Mall travel south to 
the oval's apex and the grandest of the 
Cherokee Gothic structures on cam- 
pus — Evans Hall. Girded by parapets 
and battlements, the home of the 
school's administration looms like a 
cascic from ages past w\ih intricate 
carvings, arched windows and doors, 
and pitched roofs/I'he building, though 


old, is actually the second administra- 
tion building. I'he first burned, but 
stones from it were used to construct 
the w'all outside Evans, thus preser\ ing 
the legacy of earlier days. 

Adjacent to Evans Hall (towering 
over much of the campus) stands the 
E.T, [3unlap Plaza and Clock Tower; 
this central landmark w ith its flowers 
and fountains offers a respite for walk- 
ers as well as a place from which to 
catch one's geographical bearings. 

Behind Evans Hall is the Bizzcll 
Memorial [library, which graces the 
northern tip of the southern or Van 
Vlect Oval. Inside the lavish, new^ west 
wing of the library resides the History' 
of ScienceCollections, con raining some 
of the oldest and rarest scientific books 
in the world — ^morc than 7B,()00 vol- 
umes, some more than 500 years old, 
including first printings of w'orks by 
Galileo, Copernicus, and New'ton, 

Dr. Duane Roller has been the gruff 
but charming curator of the collection 
since its inception in 1954. He keeps 
the treasured tomes safely tucked aw'ay 
in atmospherically control led vaults. 
Ask for a personal too r and Roller w'alks 
dow n a corridor past stack after stack of 
rare books. He casually pulls from a 
shelf a first edition of the works of 
Aristotle printed sometime in the !400s 
in the original Greek. 

Scholars from all parts of the world 

converge on Norman to obtain books 
here that can't be found any where else. 
“Sometimes I say it's the best library' of 
its kind in the world,” Roller says. “But 
it is the only library of its kind in the 
world.” 

From the library, you should head 
next to the Oklahoma Museum of 


Natural Histor\', ar 1335 Asp. Walk 
south from the Bizzcll Library past the 
fall flowers that grace the Elaine Biz- 
zell ITompson Gardens in the center 
of the V an Vlect Oval, past the statue of 
former Oli president W. Bennett Biz- 
zdl, and toward Lindsey Street, Along 
the w'ay, you 'll pass the Samuel Roberts 
Noble Microscopy Lab, w'here visitors 
arc w'elcome to pop in to look through 
a electron microscope so powerful that 
with it you can see to the molecular 
level. 

The Natural History Museum’s cur- 
rent address is the school’s old armory', 
which is so small that only one-half of 
one percent of its entire collection can 
be displayed. The museum's Julie 
Droke says if the entircOMNl 1 collec- 
tion, which includes pricele.ss artifacts 
from Rome, Greece and China and a 
gigantic Bronrosauros leg bone, were 
gathered under one roof, it would eas- 
ily rival that of the Denv er Museum of 
Natural History', widely regarded as 
one of the best in the w orld, 

4'he museum part of your tour com- 
pleted, w'ouldyou really feel you’d seen 
OU without a stop at the tbotbail sta- 
dium w here the Sooners have caused 
so many other col leges grief? Part of the 
stadium is off limits to visitors except 
on game day, but you can, get inside for 
at least a peck. 

'That done, walk a bit farthcreasrand 
end your walk at one of OU's most 
favorite landmarks — the Brandt Park 
Duck Pond. Here the little ones can 
feed the ducks w hile adults enjoy au- 
tumn coliege-sryle. M 


lance wnter. 



Plan to visit ihe OV campus on a 
foMkill weekend and attend a game — or 


have the whole ram pus pracfically to 
yourseif for the aftenioofr Either way\ he 
sure to take into account the extra traffic 
on the mads leading to !\onnan. At- 
home games are scheduled for Septemher 
/5, ^2 and 29; Octokr 20; Sovemher 
to (Homeemningt and Novemher 23, 
For ticket information call i405) 323- 
2424, 


Se p cc m b er-Octo be r 1 WO 
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The Matzene Collection 

Oriental art is an unexpected treasure in Ponca City. 


By Barbara Palmer 



Every wall and virtually every comer in the Ponca City Library is hunft with pieces from the Matzene Collection. The oldest pieces are dated 100 to 
300 A.D.\ the most recent are American regional pieces from the '30s. 


small news item about Gor- 
don Matzene and his Orien- 
tal art collection appeared in 
the gray columns of the Ponca 
City News on June 22, 1925, right next 
to a story about a bootlegging trial. 

The story reported that Matzene, an 
art collector and photographer, was vis- 
iting Ponca residents Mr. and Mrs. C.F. 
Calkins and showing Chinese paint- 
ings and sculpture in the Calkins’ pa- 
latial Grand Avenue home. 

Matzene’s visit to Grand Avenue was 
extended considerably — he lived with 
the Calkins for most of the next 25 


years — and the Oriental art has stayed 
even longer. For the last 40 years it’s 
hung down the street in the Ponca City 
Library'. 

When Matzene died in 1950, the 
Ponca City Library inherited his large 
and eclectic personal collection of 100- 
plus pieces, with the stipulation that 
the library keep it on permanent dis- 
play. Matzene had donated much of his 
collection to the University of Okla- 
homa, only to be dismayed when much 
of it was put in storage. 

The decision to give the rest of his 
collection to his hometown library 


rather than Oil was a typical gesture of 
the flamboyant Matzene. Matzene 
anchored his eyeglasses with a flowing 
ribbon, reportedly owned a plantation 
in Fiji and taught the son of the King 
of Nepal to ride a bicycle. (Matzene 
claimed to be the 27th European to 
enter Nepal.) He traveled around the 
world eight times by ship and made 
numerous trips in the United States, 
particularly to Taos, New Mexico. 

Much about Matzene’s life before 
1925 is a mystery. Matzene was born in 
England in 1880 and went to school in 
Denmark, Italy and England. Matzene, 
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the Ponca City newspaper reported, 
became a professional photographer 
and established studios in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and in China 
and India. He was in great demand as 
a photographer by movie stars, heads of 
state and royalty, says l^aura Streich, 
who works in the Pioneer Museum in 
Ponca City as curator and researches 
Matzene as a hobby. 

Matzene was traveling in 1900 in 
China during the Boxer uprising, in 
which a secret society set out to elimi- 
nate all non-Chinese elements from 
China, including foreigners. An un- 
named friend hid Matzene and later, 
the same friend arranged for him to buy 
art from the imperial palace in China in 
1905. 

Why Matzene landed in Ponca City 
is unknown. Laura Streich’s best guess 
is that Ponca’s oil boom created multi- 
millionaires, such as Lew Wentz and 
K.W. Marland, with new-found means 
to travel and purchase art. Matzene 
may have met the Calkins abroad and 
then stayed in I^onca City to assist the 
nouveau riche in selecting art and fur- 
nishings. 

Dr. Nancy Wilkinson, an art historian 
at Oklahoma State University and the 
acting head of the OSU art department, 
has an indefatigable interest in Chinese 
painting and the Matzene collection. 
(She spent four and a half hours talk- 
ing about the paintings during a recent 
visit to the museum.) 

“Some of it is very, very fine. And,” 
she adds candidly, “some, not so great.” 
But the strength of the Matzene Orien- 
tal collection, in Wilkinson’s opinion, is 
in its range and the fact that it’s here at 
all. 

Chinese art is broadly divided into 
three categories: landscape, figure 
painting and “bird and Bower” paint- 
ing. Examples of each can be found in 
the Matzene collection. 'Phere are 
several “monumental landscapes,” 
which used a ver\^ vertical perspective, 
such as an 1 8th centuiA- painting of the 
Yang- Pze River Canyon hanging in the 
first room of the library. 

'Phe painting tradition in China re- 


quired painters to adhere to a set of 
guiding principles, Wilkinson says. 
'I'he first was that a painting should 
convey the dynamic energy of life, the 
Tao. Chinese painters, influenced by 
Buddhist thought, felt that a painter’s 
moral and spiritual states could be read 
into his brush stroke. “If your lines are 



The well-traveled Matzene was at the 
archaeological dig where this I MOO-year-old 
stucco Ruddha head was unearthed in 
Afghanistan, 


strong and dynamic, you have a good 
moral character. If they arc weak and 
vapid, you don’t.” That quality of up- 
rightness in a painting is referred to as 
“bone structure.” 

"Phe four paintings tucked into the 
alcove in the children’s area of the li- 
brary, Wilkinson believes, have good 
bones. I'he paintings were reportedly 
painted for Flmpcror (]hich-Ch’ing 
between 1796-to 1820 during the Qing 
Dynasty. 'Phough they look as if they 
were painted by one person, they arc 
attributed to two different artists. 

The paintings have traditional sub- 
jects, such as one of two mandarin 
ducks under lotus leaves, and are done 
in a traditionally lyrical style. Painstak- 
ingly drawn leaves of grass add contrast 
to smooth feathers of the ducks. 'Phere 
is an abstract quality to the painting as 
well. “Look at this,” Wilkinson mused, 
pointing to a color wash. “Practically 
like Jackson Pollack.” 

Certain styles of (Chinese paintings 


are attributed to certain dynasties, but 
the genesis of a painting can be clouded 
by many factors, Wilkinson says. One 
is the Chinese tradition of copying 
master paintings. Reproducing a fine 
painting was considered a noble pur- 
suit, and it was unthinkable that any 
other name than the original artist 
would be affixed to it, says Wilkinson. 
“We call it forgery, but the Chinese 
thought of it as preserving a certain 
style.” 

"Phe library collection is rich in reli- 
gious icons, including several paintings 
of Bodhisattva, which in the Buddhist 
tradition occupy a similar plane as 
Christian saints. Two superb paintings 
of Bodhisattva hang in the alcove di- 
rectly across from the front door to the 
north. The figures wear robes in deep 
tones of olive, gold and claret and are 
seated on fanciful representations of a 
lion and an elephant. The artist proba- 
bly had never seen an elephant and 
based the figure on a print from a 
woodblock, says Wilkinson. That 
might explain why its ear looks as if it 
is inside out. 

Sculpture on top of the library’s 
magazine racks possibly date from the 
first to third centur\\ Wilkinson said. 
Matzene went along on the archaeo- 
logical expedition in Afghanistan 
where the heads were excavated. Even 
to an untrained eye, the heads look 
Greek, although they depict Buddhist 
figures. Alexander the Great settled 
pockets of Greek soldiers throughout 
Asia, and they influenced the artists 
there, Wilkinson said. 

'Phe Matzene collection also in- 
cludes many pieces of modern art from 
the Southwest. Most hang in the chil- 
dren’s reading area and include work 
by Birger Sandzen, who was OU art 
school director Oscar Jacobson’s 
teacher, and worked in the “fauve” 
style, similar to Impressionism. There 
are also portraits and sketches by Nico- 
lai F'echin, a painting by Jacobson and 
examples of Southwestern Indian pot- 
ter\\ including a black on black pot by 
Navaho sculptor Maria .Martinez. 

'Phe Western art in the Ponca City 
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A Literary Light 


J \ or lovers of art and baoks» a visit 
CO c h c Po nca C i cy Li b rar>' i s some- 
J. thing akin to being locked into a 
candy factar\^ overnight. 

Dark leather chairs flank a carved oak 
mantei in one alcove, a moody painting 
by Oscar Jacobson overhead. In the chiU 
dren^s area a 30-foot mural by Birger 
Sandzen hangs on the east wall like a 
blessing. Earthen pottery rests in glass 
cases not 10 feet away from \vhcre young 
visitors play computer games. In the 
periodical reading room, patrons can look 
up from and consider sculpture 

from Alexander the Great's time. 

'Fhc Ponca City Library is one chat 
would make a town many times its size 
proud. How did Ponca City, populaticm 
30,000, provide its citizens with such a 
jewel? “Local sup port,*' says genealogy 
librarian Roseanna Ratliff, “Local sup- 
port, “ 

Ever since a group of pioneer ladies 
pooled their personal libra riesand rented 
them out for money to buy more books, 
Ponca Citians have stood behind their 
library. Donations paid for almost a third 
of a $L6 million expansion completed 
last year. 

Ratliff might add, too, that Ponca City 
thinks big. The librajy^ has a collection of 
books written by Oklahomans that rivals 
big city collections. Ratliff tries to get as 


many of the books autographed by their 
authors as she can. 

Ratliff also has one of the largest ge- 



Jo Sfiyhn" //ronze scuipfutr, '"Thmu^h the 
Eyes of a Child ^ ” sits at the tihrary^s w?est 
entrance. The library wm a project in 
the 1930s. 


nealogical sections — 2,500 to 3,000 vol- 
umes— in the state. Still, “there are lots of 
books i think I should have/' she says. And 
this being Ponca City, two groups, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the Pioneer Genealogical Society, 
regularly donate books. 

The Grand Street library, which replaced 
an Andrew Carnegie librarv' built in 1910, 


w'as built in the 1930s by the Public 
Works Administration. The building's 
style is a mixture of Italian and Spanish 
architecture, terracotta columns banked 
by graceful arches, inside. Arc Deco light 
fixtures hang in the front hall. An oak 
mantel in what used to be the children's 
room is can cd with figures from Mother 
G{>ose rhymes. 

Two years ago w^hen city planners 
added a new wing, they cook pains so the 
addition wouldn’t detract from the story- 
book look of the original building. 

“That w as very important,” says ciry 
librarian Stephen Skidmore. “The sense 
in the community was that, if we were 
going to add on, it should be compatible 
with the building,” 

The expansion’s architects made molds 
of the terra cotta gingerbread framing the 
window's to replicate windows for the 
new' wing. The old wing w'as renovated 
and refreshed so that the final building is 
nearly seamless. 

In front of the w^esc entrance sits a Jo 
Saylors sculpture, “Through the Eyes of 
a Child/’ another testament to the sup- 
port of Ponca City citizens. 

The library board sold miniatures of 
the sculpture, hoping to help pay for the 
public one. In three months, they sold 
50, enough to pay for the statue outright, 
— Barbara Palmer 


library certainly has cachet m today’s 
market, says Wilkinson, however, she 
regards the Chinese collection as a rarer 
treasure, particularly here in Okla- 
homa. One of the drawbacks of the col- 
lection is the lack of interpretive infor- 
mation about the paintings . A brochure 
for a sdf-guided tour will be available 
in December, but there is ver>'^ little in- 
formation about some of the paintings. 
Partly chat’s because of the Chinese 
tradition of copying paintings, partly 
because Chinese painting has not re- 
ceived a great deal of study in the West, 
Wilkinson says. 

But, “the origin of the painting 
shouldn’t get in the way of appreciat- 
ing the art, if it’s well-done,” Wilkin- 
son says, “We are so cubby-hole ori- 


ented in the West.” 

'The broad range of the collection 
makes it likely chat visitors will find 
something to like, whether it is the 
intricate illuminated paintings or the 
weighty stone sculptures. 

In the Chinese tradition, Wilkinson 


says, “ a successful painting is kind of 
an instant of time.” 

And there are many such instants in 
the Ponca City Lib^ar^^ Si 


Barbara Painter is assistant editor of 
Oklahoma I'oday. 



Getting 

There 


Otiiy residents of Ponca City and the 
sutivnnding ana have borrowing pnvdeges 
at the Ponca City Library, but the library 
has excellent reference books, thanks in part 
to a $1,500 annuity bequeathed by Matzene. 


If yotCd tike to leant mote about Chinese 
painting, Dt\ Namy Wilkinson recommends 
Chinese Painting, ” l/y James Cahill. The 
book is in the circulating collection in the 
Tibran. 

The Ponca City Library at 5/5 A'. 

Grand is open seven days a week. Hours 
are 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday to Thursday, 
9a.m. to 6 p.m. on Fridays and Saturdays 
and 2-5 p.m. Sundays. Formote 
infonnation, catt {405} 167-0345. 
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CALENDAR 


♦ *Sept. 7-8 Bring your dancing shoes to the annual 
Pawhuska reunion of members of the Bob Wills Texas Playboys, where 
more than 20 former Playboys will be on hand this year. ♦ Sept. 15 From 
Elk City east to Hydro or west to McLean, Texas, get your kicks on Route 
66. The Route 66 Roundup, a 66-mile cruise, is a nostalgic trip back to the 
world of small-town cafes and tree-lined Main Streets. All street legal 
vehicles are welcome, say Elk City organizers. ♦ Sept. 20-22 Chickasaw 
beadworking and basketmaking, stickball and blowgun demonstrations 
and pashofa, a dish made of corn and pork, are traditional at the Chickasaw 
Festival in Pennington Park in Tishomingo. ♦ *Oct. 12-14 With the 
Grapes of Wrath Festival, Sallisaw plans an upbeat sequel to John Stein- 
beck’s “The Grapes of Wrath.” An all day bluegrass festival, a parade, a 
movie screening and a chili cook-off are planned. 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


SEPTEMBER 

1-3 “All the Stars a Stage,” Kirkpatrick Planetarium, 
OKC, (405) 424-5545 


9-Oct. 7 “Sculpture: David Phelps,” Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

1 5 “Old 'I'imer’sl ca,” Cherokee Strip .\I useum, Perrs . 
( 405 ) 336-2405 

15-Oct. 15 Five Civilized Tribes Competitive .\ri Show, 
.Muskogee, (918) 683-1701 

21-Nov. 11 Pamela Husky/Laurie Spencer, Kirkpatrick Gal- 
ler>’ for Oklahoma Artists, OKC, (405) 427-5461 


1-15 “Travelers,” Kirkpatrick Planetarium, OKC, (405) 
424-5545 

1-29 Kachina Doll Exhibit, Woolaroc Museum, 
Bartlesville, (918) 3.^6-0307 

1-30 “New Work: Anton Henning,” OU Museum of Art, 
Norman, (405) 325-3272 

1-30 Three Artist Show: Dine Cornay, Shalah Perkins, 
Manual Franco, Plains Indians and Pioneers Mu- 
seum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
7-Nov. 1 “Pow Wow Dolls,” Center of the American Indian, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5228 
7-Nov. 1 1 “Civilization in Transition: John Ross and the 

Cherokees,” Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 582- 
3122 

7-Nov. 1 1 “Alfred Jacob Miller: Watcrcolors of the American 
West,” Gilcrease Museum, 'Fulsa, (918) 582-3122 


OCTOBER 

1-31 
•1-Dec. 21 


5-7 


7-Nov. 13 
7-Dec. 2 


7-Feb. 1 


Anna Belle Birckett, Plains Indians and Pioneers 
Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
“Cross Timbers: Oklahoma I^andmark,” OK .Mu- 
seum of Natural Histors', .Norman, (405) .^25-4711 
Western OK Historical .Societs* Flea .Market. Old 
Town Museum, Elk City, (405) 225-3270 
“Kansas Governor's .Artists,” West Gallery , Kirkpa- 
trick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
“I'rcasures of .American Folk .Art from the .Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Folk .Art Center, Philbrook 
.Museum of Art, 'Fulsa, (918) 749-7941 
“Rodin's ‘'Fhe 'Fhree Shades* from'The Gates of 
Hell,’”Wcstby .Sculpture Garden, Philbrook Mu- 
seum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 


* Denotes a Homecotning *90 event. 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


13- Nov. 19 ‘'Ceramics: Frank Mamnn" Firehouse Arc Ccnrer, 

Norman. (405) 329-4523 

14- Nov, 18 “New Work: Joe Andoe,” OU Museum of Art, 

Norman, (405) 32S-3272 

14-Nov. 18 “Edward Knippers: Violence and Grace,” OU 
Miiscum of Art, Norman, (405) 3Z5-3272 



DRAMA 

SEPTEMBER 

1-29 “Drood,” Pollard 'I’hcatrc. Guchric. (40S) 2H2-2800 

6-23 “Nunsense," Jewel Box Theatre. OKC. (40S) S21- 
1786 

20-23, 27-30 “You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown,” Cameron 
Llniv., Lawton, (405) 581-2346 
Z I -30 “Noises Off ” Lawton Communirv Thcarrc, Lawton, 
(405) 355-1600 

•21-30 “IFsOnly a Play;’ Theatre Tulsa, Tulsa, (91 8) 5%- 
7111 

27- 30 “Angels Fall." OGU, OKC, (405) 521-5121 

28- 30^ Oct, 5-6 “Last of the Red Hot Lovers," SW Play- 

house, Clinton, (405) 323-4448 


OCTOBER 

• 2-21 
4-6, 11-13 
12-27 


12-Nov. 10 
18- Nov, 4 
19 

26- 27 

27- 28 


“Pinnochio," OK Children's Theatre, OKC, (405) 
948-6408 

“Nunsense,” Shawnee Little Theatre, Shawnee, 
(405) 275-2805 

“The Mystery of Irrna Vep,” American Theatre 
Co,, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 5%-7l 1 1 
‘'Dark at the Top of the Stairs;’ Pollard Theatre, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 
“1'he Butler Did It," Jewel Box Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 521-1786 

‘'Hello, Dolly!;* NSU Fine Arcs Aud itori urn, Tahle- 
quah, (918) 456-551 1, ext, 4500 
“The Hare and the 'roftoise,** OKC Univ., OKC, 
(405) 521-5121 

“Spoon River Anthology,*' Lawton Community 
I'heatrc, Lawton, (405) 355-1600 



MUSIC AND DANCE 


SEPTEMBER 

•7-8 Bob Wills Texas Playboy Reunion, Osage Co, Fair- 
grounds. Pawhuska, (918) 287-1208 

7-9 “Aurora's Wedding," “Paganini,” and “Convolu- 
tions;* Tulsa Ballet Theatre, Performing Arts Center, 
'Fulsa, (918) 585^2573 

13 Tulsa World Opening Concert, Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa. (918) 747-7445 

1 5 Symphony Under the Oaks, Five Civilized Tribes 
Museum, Muskogee, (918) 683-1701 

1 5 Philharmonic Orchestra, McMahon Memorial 
Auditorium, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

16 Symphony at Sunset, Tulsa Philharmonic, South- 
ern Hills Polo Field, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

22 Opening Concert, Rodgers and Hammerstein Night, 
Tulsa Philharmonic, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

* Denotes a Homecoming '90 event. 


23 Linda Ronstadc Concert, Myriad, OKC, (405) 236- 
2333 

29 '‘Gala Opening Night Concert Fireworks,” Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, OKC, (405) 84.3-0900 


OCTOBER 

4 SNf T Jazz Band, '‘The Big Bands,” Bethany, (405) 
491-6345 

9 Ly r ic O pe ra of Ka n s as C i Scretea n Ce n tc r, St i 1 1 - 

water, (405) 744-7509 

11 OK Baptist Univ. Chorus, Fulsa Philharmonic, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

13 Shirley Jones, Philharmonic Orchestra, McMahon 
.Auditorium, Lawton, (405 ) 248-2001 
13-14 ‘'Razzle Dazzle! The Medicine Show's in Town,” 
Hafer Park, Edmond, (405) 340-6245 
1 9-2 1 “Carmen” and “Rhythmetron: Ritual of the Winds,” 
' 1 'u ka Ba Me c T heatre. Pc rform i n g Arts Gc n te r, T u I sa, 
(918) ,585-2573 

20 “19th Centurs' Contrasts," Philharmonic Orches- 

tra, OKC, (405 ) 843-0900 

26-28 “Carmina Burana,” Civic Center Music Hall, OKC, 
(405) 848-8637 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

1 Labor Day IPR.A/ACRA Rodeo, Grove Round-up 
Club, GroVc, (918) 786-2812 
1 Oklahoma State Prison Behind-the-Walk Rodeo, 
McAlestcr, (918) 423-2552 

1-3 Rodeo of Champions, Elk Ciry, (405) 225-0207 
6-8 Great Plains Stampede Rodeo, Rodeo Arena, Altus, 
(405 ) 482-0210 

6- 8 Women's Nai'l Finals Rodeo, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 

(800) 234-3393 

7- 8 Weatherford Chamberof Commerce Rodeo. Weath- 

erford, (405) 772-7744 

14-16 Nac'l Team Penning, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (800) 
234-3393 


OCTOBER 

8-14 Grand Nat'l and World Championship Morgan Horse 
Show, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6700 

11- 13 Barnes and Sons Finals Rodeo, Fairgrounds, 

Muskogee, (918)687-4406 

12- 13 ACRRA NaPi t'inals Ranch Rodeo, Lazy E Arena, 

Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

20-28 Festival of the Horse, OKC, (405) 842-4141 
25-27 Prairie Circuit Finals Rodeo, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 


(800) 234-3393 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


SEPTEMBER 

•1-3 Ethnic Festival and Terrapin Derby, Krebs, (918) 
423-2842 

• 1 -3 Arcs Festival OK, OCCC, OKC, (405) 682-161 1 
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4-8 


4^9 

5-8 


6-8 


•6-9 

•8 


8-9 


IM5 

14-30 

15 


•15 


15yl6 

IZ 

27-Oct. 7 
•28-30 

• 28-30 

29 

29 


29-30 


Stephens Free Fair '90. Fairgrounds, 

Dimcan, (405) 255-0510 
Garfield Count>' Fair, Enid. (405) 237-0238 
Pontotoc County Fair, 1700 N. Broadway. Ada, 
(405) 332-2153 

Custer County Free Fair* Fairgrounds. Clinton, 
(405) 323-2291 

Canadian C^lounty' Fair* El Reno, (405) 262-0863 

SW Festival of the Arts, Means and Cjiark Parks, 

Weatherford, (405) 772-7744 

Celtic Celebration, Kirkparrick Cemer, OKC, (405) 

427-5228 

Kay County Free Fair, Black well, (405) 363-4195 
OK State Fair, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948- 
6700 

Calf Fry Festival and Cook-off, Craig Co. Fair- 
grounds, Vinita, (918) 256-7133 
Oklahomans Largest Tailgate Party and Main Street 
Celebration, Downtown, Stillw'atcr, (405)372-5573 
Fall Festival of the Arts, Civic Center, Elk City, 
(405) 225-0207 

Bluegrass and Old l ime Music Festival, Mcans- 
Ciark Park, Weatherfcjrd, (405) 772-0310 
Tulsa State Fair, Tulsa, (918) 744-1 1 13 
Ini'I Festival, Librarv^ Pla/a, Lawton, (405) 581- 
3471 

First Lady’s Ba/aar, OKC, (405) 521-2342 
Cotton Festival, Frederick, (405)335-2514 
Cattle Egret Festival, Monkey Island. Grand Lake, 
(918) 257-5569 

Pelican Festival VII, Grove, (918) 786-2289 


OCTOBER 

5 

5 

5-14 
6-7 
•6-7 
•6-7 
6-Nov, 25 

•12-14 

13 

13 

13 

13-14 

•19-20 

19-21 

19- 31 
•20 

20 

20 - 21 
27 
27 


Cultural Arts Fair, Grady Co. Fairgrounds, Chieka- 
sha, (405) 224-2216 

Cherokee Homecorning, Cherokee, (405) 596-3053 
Oktoberfest OKC, Myriad, (405) 677-0081 
Octoberfest, Ponca City, (405) 76.5-4400 
Czech Festival, Yukon, (405) 341-1 134 
Taylorsville Counoy Fair, Perkins, (405) 372-5573 
Indian Summer Festival, Muskogee, (918) 682- 
2401 

Grapes of Wrath Festival, Sallisaw, (918) 775-2558 
Harvest Jamboree, Dow-ntowm, Bethany, (405)495- 
1313 

Arts and Crafts Show, l''airgrounds, Cherokee, (405 ) 
596-3053 

Shortgrass Arts Festival, Community Center, Altus, 
(405)482-0210 

Sorghum Festival, Kerr Center, Poieau, (918) 647- 
9123 

Cheese and Sausage Festival, Noble Center, OSI I 
Campus, Stillwater, (405) 372-5573 
Fail Festival, Robbers Cave, Wlihurton, (918)465- 
2562 

City Arts '90, Norman, (405) 360-1 162 

Heritage Fest, .Main Street Gazebo, Sbattuek, (405) 

938-2491 

C'berokcc Indian Festival, Jay, (918) 253-8698 
Riverfront Arts and Crafts Fair, Beavers Bend, 
Broken Bow. (405) 494-6300 
Sorghum Day, Seminole Nation Museum, Wewoka, 
(405) 257-5580 

Wheachcart Festival, I3owntown, 'Fonkawa, (405) 


* Denotes a Homeaming ^90 event. 


628-2220 

31 Halloween Festival, Waynoka, (405) 824-2261 



INDIAN EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

1-2 Ottawa "Pribe of Oklahoma, Old 'I'imc Celebra- 
tion, Miami, (918) 674-2553 
1-2 Ponca City Int’l Indian Pow^-Wow\ Ponca City, 
(405) 765-4400 

*7-16 Seminole Nation Days Celebration, Mekusukey 
Mission, ,Seminolc, (405) 257-6287 
14-16 Indian Summer, Community Center, Bartlesville, 
(918) 3.36-5272 

*20-22 Chickasaw' Festival, Tishomingo, (405) 371-2175 
21-22 Fort Sill Apache Tribe Annual Dance, Apache, 
(405) 588-2298 

21-22 Inccr-4'ribal Pow^-Wow and Indian Art Market, 
Town .Square, Okmulgee. (918) 299-5841 


OCTOBER 

• 5 Ch i c kasa w' Pri neess Pagean t. By n g, (405 ) 436-2603 
6 “Spirit of the People” Powwow, Myriad, OKC. 
(405) 329-3737 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

1 Chtli Cook-Off, Cache, (405 ) 355-3541 
8 AiTOwhead Cup Regatta, Arrowhead Yaehi Club, 
Grand Lake, (918) 258-5858 
8 Bass Tournament, Lake Tenkillcr, Elk Creek 
Landing, (918) 457-4403 

•11-15 Hcdiage Week, Blackwell, (405) .363-H95 
12-15 Cherokee Strip Cclcbracitm, Courthouse Lawn, 
Enid, (405) 237-2494 

15 Cherokee Strip C pelebracion, Panea City. (405) 
765-4400 

• 1 5 Route 66 Roundup, Elk City, (405) 225-0207 
• 22 0 K N at ional G u ard Cente n n ial a n d Lincoln Cou n ty 

Birthday Bash» Chandler, (405) 258-1006 
• 22-23 Dragoon Rendezvous, F t, G i bson , { 9 1 8 ) 4 78-234 1 
*22-23 f’exoma Chili Cook-off, Texorna State Resort, 
Kingston, (405) 564-231 1 

• 28^30 H eri tage Days, Fo u n tai n h ead State P ark , E u f a u I a, 
(918) 689-7450 


0C7OBER 

•19 

19-21, 26-30 


26-31 


31 


All Campus Centennial Open House, OL, 
Norman, (405)325-1701 

Ghosts and Goblins 'rour of f'error. Alabaster 
Caverns. Freedom, (405) 621-3381 
hlaunt the Zoo at Halloween, OKC' Zoo, OKC, 
(405) 424-3344 

Spooktactilar on the 5iquare, Alva, (405) 327-1647 


A ithmgh thf InfamM 'tm in the calendar k currmt, dates and times can change 
withmt notice. Please check in advance before attending any event. 
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